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OUR FOREIGN POLICY." 


Questions of foreign policy have of late largely 
occupied public attention in the United States; 
and the pamphlet of Mr. Trescot is an homage 
to the growing interest which those questions 
possess for us. The nation is now undergoing 
the process of realizing to itself the immense 
change which the settlement of Oregon and the 
acquisition of California have made in its posi- 
tion. We have been suddenly transformed into, 
or perhaps only awakened to the fact that we are, 
a nation with possessions beyond seas. Without 
territory on the Pacific, we would have remained 
a merely continental confederacy, and economy 
could have induced us to limit our exertions to 
the defence of our own soil, and our ambition, 
on the sea, to the command of our own waters. 
But the necessity of intercourse between the dis- 
tant portions of our vast empire imposes on us 
the necessity of securing to ourselves the most 
convenient pathway, and that pathway lies 
through two oceans, and along almost the entire 
shores of both Americas. Even if a ship canal 
through Nicaragua be compieted, the pathway 
is still over the broad ocean, either through our 
own power, or through the amity of others. That 
amity would be insecure, were we unable to pun- 
ish the breach of it: to do so we must have im- 
posing navies as well as armies and a numerous 
militia. We must become a great naval power 
as well as a great commercial people: we can- 
not long maintain our position as the latter with- 
out assuming our proper position as the former. 
To ascertain with precision what that position is, 
to count the cost thereof, we must look to the po- 
sition of other powers similarly situated. We 
must look to the Balance of Power between the 
great naval powers. Our interests being involv- 
ed in the preservation of that Balance of Power, 
we have a diplomatic right to concert measures 
for its preservation, or for effecting such changes 

secure it, to the protection of our own in- 

hose innovators, whom Lord Bacon calls the 
most pernicious of all innovators, who desire us 
to reject the policy dictated to us by our present 
circumstances and the example of wise nations 


* A Few Thoughts on the Foreign Policy of the United 
States. By William Henry Trescot. Charleston : John 
Russell. 1849. 
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in all ages, in order to follow another adapted toa 
different and past condition of things, which they 
are fond of considering perfect, will here hold up 
to us the warnings of Washington’s Farewell 
Address. We might reply to them, as Mr. Tres- 
cot does, by showing how different were our cir- 
cumstances then from what they are now. But 
we go further. We maintain that that very ad- 
vice sanctions, and contains the germ of, the 
system we advocate. That principle of Wash- 
ington has led us on step by step to our present 
position; it is responsible for the exigencies of 
that position and the remedies they necessitate. 
Louisiana threatened to entangle us in foreign 
connections ; to obtain commercial privileges for 
the West, in the navigation of the Mississippi, 
we might have been forced to cultivate the alli- 
ance of Spain: the purchase of that country and 
Florida freed us from the necessity of involving 
ourselves in any such difficulties. The indepen- 
dence of Spanish America was an additional se- 
curity to’ us against any attempt of European 
powers to connect us with their peculiar system 
and force us, for our security, to form close alli- 
ances with some of the parties to it: Mr. Mon- 
roe accordingly aided, as far as our neutral obli- 
gations would permit, in securing that indepen- 
dence. Mr. Monroe’s celebrated declaration of 
the right which the United States have to be 
heard on all questions concerning the American 
coutinent, is but a pendant to Washington's sys- 
tem of foreign policy. The latter advised that 
we should abstain from connecting ourselves with 
the European political system: the former de- 
clared that we would oppose any attempt to ex- 
tend that system to countries so near us, that we 
might be soon ourselves connected with it. The 
Texas question, in the estimation of the admin- 
istration which raised it, was one involving the 
same issue. According to the declarations of 
President Tyler, the European powers designed 
using Texas and Mexico as an entering wedge 
for the extension of their system to America, or 
in the words of Guizot, for the creation of an 
American balance of power. This might have 
forced on us the necessity of violating Washing- 
ton’s maxim: the Monroe declaration had to be 
repeated and even extended in letter though not 
in spirit. Texas was annexed, California con- 
quered, and Mexico humbled: the European 
system was driven back within its natural limits, 
and the United States again left free to follow 
the maxims of Washington. 
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In fact the policy of the United States has al- 
ways been one and the same. Its basis is the 
principle that there shall be no community of poli- 
tics between us and Europe. As long as we 
were busy in peopling our narrow Atlantic slope, 
we could carry out this principle with dignity, 
by keeping out of the current of the world’s af- 
fairs, and letting Europe alone. But now our 
territory crosses a continent and is laved by two 
oceans. Our ships are to be found on every sea. 
Our system embraces both Americas and the 
oceans which bound them: its home is on the 
deep, and the commerce of the world is its do- 
minion. We cannot consent to connect this do- 
minion with the local system of Europe. That 
system must keep out of the way of ours, and 
confine itself to the corner of the earth where it 
originated ; for we must follow the counsel of 
our Washington, and have no entangling connec- 
tions with European powers. Our god Termi- 
nus, like the Roman, may advance, but he never 
recedes. Mr. Trescot asks: “ Are not the inter- 
ests of the United States sufficiently extended— 
its power sufficiently strong—its character suffi- 
ciently high to justify—more than that, to require 
that it should be part and parcel of any great 
political transaction which effects the history of 
the world?” For ourselves we unhesitatingly 
answer, aye. 

In inquiring into the extent of our system, we 
find that, of the great European powers, Great 
Britain, Fra.ce, Spain and Russia possess terri- 
tory on or near this continent. Their relations 
to each other on this continent and the oceans 
which bound it, as well as in the commerce of 
the world, are parts of our system. ‘The rela- 
tions of these powers with other European or 
non-American powers concern us only in so far 
as they affect their relations to our own system. 
“ Affected,” says Mr. Trescot, “as the colonial 
policies of these nations are, by their European 
relations, itis difficult to see how a participation 
in counsels relating to the one, can be kept free 
from discussions in relation to the other.” In 
this remark Mr. Trescot is correct: it is the task 
of our diplomacy to determine the line between 
the arrangements of their European relations 
which do not concern us, and those which do af- 
fect our own system. ‘This class of cases,” 
eontinues Mr. Trescot, “ does not strictly include 
that system of balanced power and influence, 
which constitutes more especially the foreign 
policy of Europe,” or as we would prefer to ex- 
press it, the local or internal policy of that conti- 
nent. Mr. Trescot apt'y illustrates the difference, 
in his remarks on the right claimed by our gov- 
ernment to resist interpolations in the maritime 
code made by the parties to the Quintuple Treaty 
against the Slave Trade, and on the merely local 


European question of the neutrality of Switzer- 
land. 

The “main subject for consideration” Mr. 
Trescot proposes, is this: “ Does not the United 
States of America occupy such position towards 
the great colonial nations of Europe, England, 
France, Russia, and Spain, that not only their 
colonial relations, but their European relation to 
each other, have become to us matter of prime 
importance, and if so, what are the principles 
which should guide the foreign policy of the gov- 
ernment in its present or future connection with 
these great empires ?” 

He then points out Russia, England, and the 
United States as the great competitors for the 
commerce of the East. He regards Austria and 
Prussia as “‘ but accidents of European history,” 
and France, with “no basis for independent ac- 
tion in the East,” as the natural ally of Russia. 
He considers England and the United States to 
be equally natural allies: their community of 
origin, language and, almost, of institutions ; the 
intimacy and mutual dependence of their com- 
merce, would constitute us almost one nation. 
The success of Russia in the East would, he 
thinks, be injurious to us, because her system is 
to exclude all other powers from it. The inter- 
est of both England and the United States he be- 
lieves to lie “‘in the extension, and if possible, in 
the monopoly of the Asiatic trade.” Relations be- 
tween England and China or Japan, such as exist 
between England and India, he believes could not 
be established, because the United States have 
too great an interest in the Asiatic trade, to per- 
mit any such monopoly, though they themselves 
could not aspire to possess those countries or 
military posts in or near them, as means of com- 
mercial protectien, since to do so is with them a 
constitutional impossibility.” 

We are strongly tempted to dispute this last 
proposition of Mr. Trescot. It is now a settled 
constitutional right of the United States to ac- 
quire territory, nor is there any constitutional 
provision compelling the admission of such terri- 
tory into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original states. The United States hold forts 
and military posts, on ceded State territory, as 
*‘means of commercial protection” as well as 
military : could they not as constitutionally pos- 
sess Malta as Old Point Comfort, Honolulu as 
Key West? They may maintain a navy, make 
war, and regulate foreign commerce: in order to 
do all these, in case it should be necessary to 
make Canton a port of refuge for our navy, re- 
tain a Chinese province to secure Canton against 
conquest, and hold the Sandwich Islands for the 
accommodation of our whalers, have the United 
States no power to do so? The question of the 
form of government to Le given to territory which 
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the United States may purchase, is left untouch- 
ed by the Constitution: a republican form of 
government is secured to each State, not to every 
dependency of the Union. The Sultan of Bor- 
neo might be our vassal, the rival claimants of a 
Chinese throne be suppliants at the door of our 
Senate for a decision of their pretensions, and a 
military government be erected by act of Con- 
gress over Japan, as effectually as it was over 
Vera Cruz by an order of General Scott—we 
see in the Constitution nothing to forbid the ex- 
ercise of such powers by our federal government. 
But we are touching delicate ground, and prefer 
returning to the main question. 

In this union of England and the United States 
is to be found, according to Mr. Trescot, a “‘com- 
mon basis for future operations. France and 
Russia combined might possess themselves of 
Turkey and Egypt, and hope thus to turn the 
commerce of Asia into its ancient channel to the 
Mediterranean. But not even the colossal power 
of Russia,” he adds, “informed by the acute 
sense of French genius, can compass this mighty 
change; the power of the ocean is in the hands 
of one people, and so long as they move in con- 
certed action on its bosom, the history of the 
world must be the record of their will.” It is 
Lamartine, we believe, who has dreamed a day- 
dream of a Franco-Russian hegemony of Eu- 
rope, a reconstruction of the European system by 
which France is to extend herself over Italy, 
Spain and Africa, Russia to swallow up Turkey 
and march to the conquest of Asia, while the 
Germanic race is to be crushed between the two 
colossi, and the British Isles to stand apart in 
isolated magnificence. But the poet-politician 
awoke from his dream too soon. Had he gazed 
longer on the vision, he might perhaps have seen 
the Ancro Norman Race upon the scene, with 
its transatlantic millions, coming to the rescue of 
its Germanic kindred and European liberty. We 
could sketch for him asequel to his musing. We 
would show him the American people, without 
distinction of origin, awake to the truth that 
England is our bulwark against Continental au- 
tocrats and Holy Alliances. He might see An- 
glo-Norman fleets, no longer divided as English 
and American, sweeping from the ocean every 
Franco-Russian flag, riding in triumph on the 
Neva and demolishing the arsenals of Odessa. 
He might see the stars and stripes waving in 
union with the cross of St. George, over the bat- 
tlements of the Dardanelles, while the re-estab- 
lishment of Poland and the independence of 
Hungary would drive the Russian bear back to 
his native Siberian snows, and the Genius of 
Liberty would arise in Western Europe to repu- 
diate all connection with the Autocrat. And did 





we seek there too security for the future as well 


as indemnity for the past, the attempt to exclude 
the Anglo-Norman from the land might be fol- 
lowed by his assertion of exclusive dominion over 
the sea, and in imitation of the terms dictated by 
Rome to Carthage on the conclusion of the sec- 
ond Punic war, the new settlement of the Euro- 
pean continent might be based on the principle 
that no power on earth should build dock-yards 
or support navies, except the Anglo-Norman 
Race, its kindred and allies. 

But these are all dreams, having more or less 
that resemblance of reality which we call proba- 
bility. Let us return to Mr. Trescot. 

“If, then,” he continues, “the Government of 
the United States stands in such intimate relation 
to the colonial empires of the world, has it not a 
direct interest in their relation to each other ; has it 
not aright to be heard in all matters touching their 
mutual power! Is it not time, that by some dis- 
tinct and unequivocal manifestation, it should de- 
clare its intention to participate in the counsels 
of the world? There is but one principle on 
which American intervention in the international 
relations of Europe can be justified, but that so 
wide as to cover almost any interference ; and it 
is this, that wherever the changes among European 
powers are such as to modify the respective weight 
of its colonial empires, we are directly interested 
in the resulting balance of power. Any change, 
for instance, in the foreign relations of Spain, 
which would subject Cuba to another influence ; 
any marked preponderance given to Russia, by 
new territorial arrangements; any sudden revo- 
lution in the integrity of the Ottoman Porte, by 
which some one power should control the Mediter- 
ranean, would be, we have no doubt, justifiable 
causes for direct und positive interference. And 
any smaller changes could only be without this 
rule from the unimportance of their consequen- 
ces. And the interference of the United States 
Government upon a principle like this, would 
place the rule of its interposition beyond and 
above any recognized law of European relations. 
In a word, the international connection between 
the European States, recognized or ruled by the 
Congress of Vienna, has no binding authority 
upon this Government, should it ever become a 
party to European counsels. * * * * We 
mean simply that Europe is no longer the world; 
that its sysi.m of political equivalents can be no 
longer used as the basis of a calculation into 
which so new and so large a power has been in- 
troduced.” 

These principles Mr. Trescot thus applies to 
the late Hungarian question : 

“The true question with us, is whether th’s 
case comes within the principle already declared ; 
will the balance of power between the Colonial 
Empires of Europe be affected by the result of 
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the Hungarian war? Looked at only as an Aus- 
trian territorial question, we might well let it 
alone ; but the intervention of Russia has chang- 
ed its bearings and given wider importance to its 
results. * * * * * If our reasoning so far 
establish anything, it is that Russian influence 
in Asia is against the interests and policy of the 
American Government; and that as a matter of 
consequence, any increase of European strength 
to the same power, by which that Eastern influ- 
ence will be either created or supported, is equally 
antagonist to those interests and that policy. * * * 
And we believe, that a dominant Russian inter- 
est in Turkey, whether exercised through a mo- 
nopolizing alliance, or by an armed control, is a 
result of practical interest to American commerce, 
whether regarded in its connection with our East- 
ern future, or its more direct effect upon our Med- 
iterranean rights. Is it not, then, a fair oppor- 
tunity for a quiet but strong declaration of our 
future policy; an occasion upon which, without 
involving ourselves in an agressive interference, 
we may calmly take our place at the council 
board of the world?” 

Such a subject is to be approached with cau- 
tion. It involves most important interests and 
delicate questions. Whether it be to our inter- 
est that the power of Great Britain in the Medi- 
terranean should receive a counterpoise—whether 
that counterpoise can be best created by an ex- 
tension of the maritime force of France, by the 
introduction of Russia as a Mediterranean power, 
without allowing her to seize on Egypt or Syria, 
the keys of Eastern Asia, or by the aggrandize- 
ment of Austria—are all points which must come 
up in the discussion. It is not our purpose here 
to enter on it, as it would carry us too far. 


rapidly assuming the aspect of a political ques- 
tion to be fully discussed in these pages. Indi- 
vidually we dissent from the views of Mr. Tres- 
cot. If the people of the United States are un- 
willing to bear the expense of naval armaments 
sufficiently strong to defy any foe upon the ocean, 
if we are to continue our present narrow policy, 
Cuba would be an incumbrance to us. It would 
be our weak point. Any naval power at war 
with us might insult and injure us by seizing it. 
But if we are prepared to take our proper posi- 
tion as a naval power, if the necessities of in- 
tercourse with California, Oregon and Eastern 
Asia force on us the policy of commanding the 
path of that commerce, the possession of Cuba 
is eminently useful if not indispensable to us. 
We do not share the opinion that the possession 
of that island is necessary for the security of our 
Mississippi commerce. We have our remedy, 
and a money-saving one too in building a vast 
Ship Canal from the mouth of the St. Mary’s 
along the line of the St. John’s, and across the 
country to the Gulf of Mexico, thus uniting the 
Atlantic with it. We have examined the sub- 
ject carefully and we think the project feasible. 
Through such a canal our own shipping would 
pass securely, while from Key West our priva- 
teers and squadrons might command the com- 
merce of the enemy. An exclusion of foreign 
shipping from the use of our canal would give 
our own vessels a monopoly of the commerce 
of the Mississippi Valley with Europe—a com- 
merce which may include, in time, a large share 
of the commerce of Asia. But viewed in con- 
nection with our commerce with South America 
and our Pacific possessions, the Cuba question 
assumes a different aspect. Whatever may be 











A second question discussed by Mr. Trescot 


the portion of the Asiatic trade which may find 


is that of Cuba. He contends that “the Gulf|its way over the American continent above Mex- 


of Mexico is under the protection of the United | 


ico, still the vast bulk of it seems destined to 


States and England,” that no other flag can be cross either the Isthmus of Panama, that of Te- 
tolerated on its waters, and that if Cuba remains | huantepee, or Central America. The entire 
a colony it must be a colony of Spain: he de-|trade of the United States with Western South 
nies to Spain any right to extend her possessions | America seems also destined to pursue the same 
in the Caribbean Sea or to receive “armed as-|route. On that line England has already pos- 
sistance to keep its own.” Incase Cuba should | sessed herself of the Bahamas, Jamaica, Mos- 
free herself from Spain he argues that England | quito and most of the smaller Antilles. France 
is entitled to share in our counsels concerning | has also some of the lesser islands of the great 


that island : her territorial possessions near Cuba 
and her commercial interests entitle her to a voice 
in the matter. Cuba, he thinks, should remain 
an independent slave-holding republic, under the | 
guarantee of England and the United States. 
In this he sees an escape from many evils which 
the annexation of Cuba would bring with it, viz: 
the necessity to annex other islands, Jamaica, 
Hayti, etc., and the possibility of thereby involv- 
ing ourselves in war with England. 


American sea: and even Holland, Sweden and 
Denmark have their outposts. And on the other 
extremity of the line England has recently placed 
herself on Hong Kong and Labuan, and is me- 
nacing Japan and Borneo, while France covets 
the Sandwich Islands. But pre-eminent above 
all other powers in the extent and value of its 
possessions on the future American route to the 
East stands Spain. Let us examine her posi- 
tions. 





The Cuba question is too intricate, and is too 


First in importance are Cuba and Porto Rico. 
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If an American vessel attempts to reach atty 
point on the Southern shores of the Caribbean 
Sea it must pass either along the coast of West- 
ern Cuba within a few hours’ sail of Havana; 
between Hayti and Cuba within a few hours’ 
sail of Santiago de Cuba, Baracoa, and Nipe, 
one of the finest ports in the world; between 
Hayti and Porto Rico; or, stretching far into 
the Atlantic against the ‘trade-winds, still enter 
within striking distance of Porto Rico. The 
American trader from Panama or California to 
China finds his path beset by the wide-spread 
archipelago of the Philippines, possessions of 
Spain, who also advances pretensions to some of 
the Islands near Borneo, if not to that vast ter- 
ritery itself. Cuba and Porto Rico together con- 
tain a territory equal to that of England with 
Wales, and the Philippines equal France in ex- 
tent, (if, indeed, they do not exceed it,) while 
Borneo contains a territory twice aslarge. Spain 
is thus the pre-eminent power, in point of terri- 
torial possessions and advantage in their situa- 
tions, on the peculiarly American route to Asia. 
If European Spain, under the influence of peace 
and constitutional government, recover its pris- 
tine energy, (an event by no means so improba- 
ble as is imagined by those politicians who de- 
light in speaking of it as “decrepit old Spain,”’) 
it would be also the dominant power on that route 
which the most extensive and valuable portion 
of our commerce may hereafter pursue. Rea- 
sons of state can influence the conduct of repub- 
lics as well as that of kings, and if the balance 
of power between the maritime or colonial states 
requires that Spain be despoiled of her undue 
proportion of the territory bordering on the Amer- 
ican route to Asia, it is certainly the duty as well 
as the right of the United States to shape its ac- 
tion, diplomatic or forcible, s0 as to bring about 
such readjustment as may protect its rights and 
equality. And from this point of view we can- 
not think that England should be anything be- 
yond a passive party to that re-adjustment. She 
has no territory on the Gulf of Mexico; we do 
not think with Mr. Trescot that that sea is un- 
der the joint protection of England and the Uni- 
ted States: on the contrary, it belongs to Mexi- 
co, Cuba and the United States, and England, 
as a power, has no business there. She has also 
her full share of territory on the American route 
to Asia. The share of Spain is in excess by 
just so much as we ought tohave. The general 
balance of power on the route can be adjusted 
by adjusting the particular balance there between 
Spain and ourselves. England could have a 
right to consultation only in case the United 
States, in a spirit of conquest, should attempt to 
gain an undue preponderance. England should 
watch, but a mere adjustment of the balance be- 





tween Spain and the United States is a question 
in which she would have no right to interfere, 
and therefore it would not be our duty to consult 
her. If she intrudes the sword must decide. 

In properly adjusting the balance of territo- 
rial possession on the American route to Asia, 
Cuba, as the most important and commanding 
point in proximity to our coast, should fall to us. 
The due share of Spain would be Porto Rico: 
it commands and protects the route which the 
Spanish commerce with Central America is 
bound to pursue, and in international justice she 
can demand no more. Whether a fair share of 
the United States in the territory commanding 
the American route to Asia would require the 
cession to them of portion of the Philippines, or 
the annexation of the Sandwich Islands, is a 
question which we merely state without discus- 
sion, lest our readers should stand aghast at such 
portentous projects, and forget that we are mere- 
ly treating the general question of a balance of 
power between the great maritime nations of the 
earth. 

In speaking of a new adjustment of territory 
we do not mean that any arrangement should be 
sought by improper means. We merely desig- 
nate a policy as one to be carried out when occa- 
sion offers, and by proper means. To go direct 
to Spain and demand the cession of Cuba would 
be undiplomatic, and to seize it would be indeco- 
rous if notimmoral. But, in case the present us- 
urped authority of Spain over that island—we say 
usurped, though to explain our reasons for using 
the word, would require many pages—should be 
overthrown by its people; in case Spain herself 
should be willing to part with it; in case another 
power should conquer it; in case we should be 
ourselves involved in war with Spain; or, finally, 
if from any other just cause we acquire a right 
to interfere in its condition, we can then honora- 
bly assert our claims to its possession. 

Mr. Trescot, though comparatively a young 
man, is already favorably known to the public 
by his contributions to the Southern Review and 
his report to the Memphis Convention held some 
years ago on the Ware-housing System. His 
present essay exhibits vigorous thoughts and ex- 
tended information on the subjects of which he 
treats, and on diplomacy in general. We think, 
with the Southern Review that he has given us 
his * Thoughts” in too succinct a form, and we 
hope he will find leisure, as he certainly has en- 
couragement, to give the public his views and 
his system at length. The enunciation of those 
views, as a system, is, we believe, entirely new, 
and Mr. Trescot may claim the credit of origi- 
nality in bringing them before the public. His 
style is vigorous and chaste; in one small par- 
ticular, however, we must take exception to his 
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language. He invariably speaks of the United 
States as if that term were in the singular num- 
ber, as, for instance, in one of the passages we 
have quoted ; “are not the interests of the United 
States sufficiently extended—ils power &c.” 
Why not be grammatical and say their, they &c.? 
If any political principle be involved, (and how 
any can justly be so we are unable to see,) we 
answer that Mr. Webster, the head of the school 
which advocates the indivisible unity of our con- 
federacy, in speaking of the United States, in 
despatches laid before Congress, uses the word 
they. If the ungrammatical usage were fixed. 
like that in virtue of which an editor speaks of 
himself as if he were a plurality of persons, no 
objection could be made; but, as it is not fixed, 
we are sorry to see an accomplished scholar like 
Mr. Trescot sanctioning a practice which must 
create grammatical confusion, and is contrary to 
that simplicity and regularity of construction, to- 
wards which our language is advancing. 

As our readers will have seen, we are unable 
to follow Mr. Trescot in all the deductions he 
draws from his general principle, though that 
general principle itself seems to us as correct as 
it is consistent with our dignity and interests, and 
flattering to our pride and our position in the 
family of nations. But, as he himself observes, 
“there is no system of foreign relations of which 
more can be said in advance than that it deserves 
attention as a possible solution of a political per- 
plexity. ‘The necessary and constant changes of 
national interests and national duties warn the 
student of diplomatic history most emphatically 
against the spirit of even honest partizanship, 
and confirm the pointed advice of Talleyrand, 
‘above all, sir, no over-zeal.’ ” 

We conclude this notice by inserting the clo- 
sing remarks of Mr. Trescot, which, couched 
in decorous language, are yet made terribly se- 
vere by their undeniable general truth. 

«Whatever may be men’s opinions as to this 
or that scheme of foreign policy, this much is 
certain, that in the future relations of the world, 
our part is destined to be a great one,—and it is 
time that the diplomacy of the nation should be 
characterized by grave ability, honest, laborious 
attainment, calm and conscientious purpose. To 
effect this, it must to a great extent be removed 
from the selfish struggles of mere party interests. 
The Ambassador represents no financial differ- 
ences, no constitutional constructions, no per- 
sonal preferences. He is the voice of the na- 


tion’s common pride : the guardian of its common 
character; the trustee of its proudest preroga- 
tive; and in his bearing and character and ca- 
reer all parties are equally interested. The ex- 
pulsion of Sir Henry Bulwer from Spain was 
no question of party interestin England. What- 


ever may have been individual opinion as to his 
course, Palmerston, and Aberdeen, and Peel, felt 
that in representing the nation he represented 
them all. This point, however, never can be 
reached until foreign missions cease to be re- 
wards for electioneering services ; until we cease 
to apportion certain honors to certain States, as 
if their share in the country’s influence was not 
more largely recognized in the selection of a 
proper representative of our common character 
and common interests than by the very abstract 
and absurd honor of making the country ridicu- 
lous in the person of a fellow citizen. There is 
still less excuse for the constant uncertainty in 
our diplomatic appointments, because whatever 
may be the width of our political domestic differ- 
ences, our foreign policy has generally been sub- 
ject of agreement, we have almost uniformly 
sympathised in our estimate of ourselves, and 
our respect for others. ‘The country, however, 
has hitherto always found what it needed, and as 
the necessity presses, it will, we trust, create a 
school of American diplomacy, sound in its at- 
tainments, sagacious in its means, and governed 
as to its ends by a strong sense of national power, 
and a solemn conviction of national responsi- 
bility.” 





A HUSBAND TO A WIFE. 


Wife, my heart is yearning for you, 
For your fond and winning ways. 
Come and take this darkness from me, 
Let me find again your praise. 
How you love me! Sweet, your kisses 
Have not grown more cold or few ; 
Though in place of sunny meadows, 
Cheerless paths I’ve led you through. 


But my heart I think grows older. 
Once the birds were sweet to hear; 

Blooming flowers touched me kindly, 
Spring and Fall alike were fair. 

Now I scarcely heed a blossom 
Brushing past my cheek, and dim 
Strikes the sunshine through the forest, 

And the valleys have no hymn. 


Books once petted, poor companions 
For a walk. I have no thought 

Any more for pleasant rhymings, 
Any more for reading aught 

Which gave frequent pleasure. Toiling 
Upward hopelessly and long, 

Scarcely strength remains for praying, 
And no longer breath for song. 


You and I embarked together 
When all Earth was full of speech, 
And the kiss of every ripple 





Said, “I love thee” to the beach. 
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Now night broods across the waters, 
Far from sight or sound of shore, 
And the straining ear is sated 
With the labor of the oar. 


Kiss me softly on the forehead : 
Draw me safely to thy breast. 

Lest Hereafter’s hopes be bartered 
For a temporary rest. 

Nothing shakes thy strong affection, 
And it is thy joy and pain, 

To be loved as never woman 
Was, or can be loved again. 


Aiken, 8S. C. J. M. Lecare. 





William Beckford and the Literature of 
Travel, 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


One striking effect of the progress of know- 
ledge and its application to life. is that the re- 
cords of travel seem to have passed from the 
domain of wonder to that of taste and philosophy. 
It is with but feeble expectations of strange ad- 
venture or rare discoveries, that the modern pil- 
grim sets out on his tour; and few readers open 
his journal with the hope of learning what is 
quite new or marvellous. In fact the scenes de- 
scribed, the countries visited and the experiences 
undergone are, in general, too familiar to awaken 
surprise; it is the point of view whence they 
are regarded, the descriptive powers of the 
writer,—the talent and spirit by which he con- 
tinues to make them suggestive of new associa- 
tions and ideas, that lends attraction to what 
would otherwise be a monotonous narrative. 
Unredeemed by such original treatment this class 
of books seem destined to speedy oblivion. 
Among those, however, which have escaped this 
fate, through an inherent vitality derived from 
the vividness of the author’s sensations and the 
faithful, yet at the same time, elegant record of 
them,—although inspired by the most frequented 
countries, are the Travels of William Beckford 
in Holland, Italy, Portugal and Spain. Roman- 
tic by nature and classical by education, he 
writes with the finish of a scholar and the free- 
dom of an enthusiast. Independent in his cir- 
cumstances, there is in his style a tone of obser- 
vant leisure which puts the reader into a quiet, 
receptive humor; and accustomed to the best 
social intercourse, a high-bred ease imparts to 
his letters both refined pleasantry and a cultiva- 
ted air. Before leaving England, he had given 
evidence of his knowledge of and sympathy 
with Art, by the publication of a volume of 
‘“‘ Memoirs of the Painters.” Habits incidentally 
revealed, prove him to have been of the order of 
appreciative travellers; for ho constantly sought 








for the picturesque in nature and the beautiful 
in humanity. He never passes a flower with- 
out affectionately noting its color and perfume ; 
“hazy promontories” are watched by his eye 
with rapture. If he visits an old cathedral he 
makes trial of the organ; and keenly enjoys, 
during a spring promenade, the * balsamic se- 
renity of the air.” Amid the wild crags of the 
Grande Chartreuse, he is “seized by the genius 
of the place,” finds a knoll whence to observe, 
and goes there at sunrise and moonlight, in storm 
and calm, to study, with a zest that makes him 
unmindful of exposure and the flight of time,— 
the phases of mountain, ravine and firmament. 
‘* Lilies streaked with pink,” silent nooks in a 
forest, where ** the rabbits sit undisturbed,” astrain 
from Bertoni’s Armida, a mass by Jomelli or an 
anthem by Hadyn—even “the soft and harmo- 
nious color” of a straw mat by candlelight—find 
a place in his pleasurable experience and are 
deemed worthy of emphatic mention. The re- 
lation of character to art and of nature to ex- 
pression is, at once, a subtle and inexhaustible 
theme; yet the question is often unimportant ex- 
cept to the curious analyst. If it were proved 
beyond a particle of doubt that Shakspere 
was a deer-stealer the fact would not lesson the 
tragic grandeur of Lear or the tender beauty of 
Romeo and Juliet; and the actual value of the 
inductive system of philosophy remains unde- 
preciated by the mean ambition of Lord Bacon. 
The works of imagination and reason,—those 
which are invented or conceived by a process of 
thought, have an intrinsic worth dependent alto- 
gether on the artistic perfection or absolute truth 
they contain, so that Young’s merriment, Scott's 
family aspirations and Goethe’s heartless amours 
are quite as irrelevant to a just critical estima- 
tion of the Night Thoughts, Ivanhoe or Faust, 
as would have been the consideration of Liston’s 
hypocondria to the enjoyment of his comic ge- 
nius. The case is, however, reversed in that de- 
partment of literature which deals chiefly with 
fact and professes mainly to inform. Writings 
that are the result of observation have a very in- 
timate and essential relation to character. The 
veracity and good perception of a witness are in- 
dispensable requisites, even to the interest of his 
communications in history, science and travels. 

Perhaps there are no books so identified with 
the writer's character as those of travel. His 
integrity of nature, the clearness of his vision, 
the fairness of his reasoning, his tone, disposi- 
tion and even his temperament either fit or unfit 
him to report correctly ; and the consequence is 
that, in the works of travellers, there is a meas- 
ureless scale of reliability from the statistical 
precision of Von Raumer to the absurd exagge- 
rations of Baron Munchausen. In attempting 
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to discover the moral pre-requisites of a traveller, 
in the literary aspect of the subject, we have 
been impressed with the fact that all who have 
secured any permanent credit are men of decided 
modesty. LEgotism seems to be as fatal to suc- 
cess in this kind of writing as in the drama and 
the novel; something of a kindred breadth and 
quickness of observation is needed by the tourist 
as of sympathy by the delineator of human life 
and nature,—a similar capacity to lay aside per- 
sonality and become as disinterested in observa- 
tion as the higher class of literary artists are in 
feeling ; in a word, to lose pride of opinion in 
liberal curiosity and individual sentiment in phi- 
lanthropic affinity. By this means alone does it 
seem possible to observe to any usefulend. The 
poet of nature declares that her beauties are 
fairly revealed only to ‘‘an eye of leisure ;” and 
it is certain that the abstract pre-occupation of 
the thinker and the imaginative wanderings of 
the visionary, incapacitate the senses from per- 
ceiving correctly the genuine aspect, laws and 
relations of things. In addition to this objectivity 
whereby the external is described as it is, there 
must be enough of the sympathetic element to 
awaken that interest without which an outline 
is alone secured. ‘The traveller may see well 
enough but unless he takes a decided pleasure in 
seeing, and has an impulse toward an intelligent 
acquaintance with nature, art and man, for their 
own sake, their superficial and isolated phases 
are alone visible ;—these he may report but it is 
rather in the way of nomenclature than as living 
realities; while, on the other hand, if enthusiasm 
overlay and characterise his narrative, however 
pleasant the book may be, it reveals the author 
rather than the country he visits. Some very 
worthy people are unable even to appear interest- 
ed in any topic except what directly or remotely 
concerns themselves; and when such undertake 
to write an account of their travels, it is aston- 
ishing with what ingenuity they contrive to bring 
the reader, at once, from Alps, Parthenon or the 
gates of Jerusalem to some private association 
or reminiscence. A celebrated surgeon with 
large self-esteem, breaks off in the midst of a 
picture of a classic scene, to rhapsodize on the 
circumstance that his visit occurs on the anniver- 
sary of a successful operation he performed at 
home—with the details of which the reader is 
favored in a lengthy episode. A traveller may, 
indeed, be pardoned who honestly makes his 
specialité a thread round which to erystallize his 
adventures. If he candidly sets out to explorea 
certain object—to pursue a definite aim or to 
look at new scenes and people through the lens 
by which it is given him most effectually to see— 
we may accompany him or not; and if we do so, 
it is with the knowledge of what we are to ex- 








pect. Indeed, however this class of writers may 
fall short of the ideal of a traveller in the uni- 
versality of their minds, they often attain a de- 
served eminence as original explorers in a spe- 
cial domain. Thus in the pursuit of general 
science, Humboldt gleaned and published some 
of the most valuable results of his long and in- 
dustrious life; while the geologist Lyell was 
hunting up strata, in this country, he was brought 
into such contact with the people as more judi- 
ciously to recognize them, than those of his coun- 
trymen, who professed exclusively to study their 
character; and Borrow, while ostensibly distri- 
buting the bible in Spain, secured an insight into 


‘the domestic and habitual existence of that coun- 


try more curious and authentic than any prece- 
ding English traveller. 

The relish, however, of travels written by men 
of great individuality either of taste or character 
must depend upon our sympathy with them ; and 
such are obviously not the best adapted to give 
us genuine pictures. The landscape is colored 
by the hue of their mood or the image distorted 
by the warped mirror of their prejudice. We 
are conscious of an atmosphere and an influence 
emanating from them rather than from the soci- 
ety or nature they depict. They make poems, 
romances and comedies of their travels—not re- 
liable and picturesque narratives ; as exhibitions 
of talent and character they may be and often 
are delightiul; as travels they are apocryphal and 
illegitimate. Such authors take the actual 
scenes as materials, as artists combine bits of 
landscape ; and finally make a composition more 
effective, perhaps, but untrue to any existent ori- 
ginal. ‘The tour they record is mainly an expo- 
nent of their favorite idea. They journalize not 
for the sake of inducting other minds into the 
scenes around them, but to clothe those scenes 
with the tints of their own faney, use them as a 
basis for their castles in the air; or render them 
unconscious yet inspiring recipients of the baffled 
hopes and aspirations for which their experience 
has afforded no adequate scope. The ideal of 
this romance of travel is Childe Harold. 

There is no species of literature which is so 
dependent upon general knowledge for its felici- 
tous exhibition as that of travel. All have felt, 
to a greater or less degree, how the interest of a 
scene is enhanced and the significance of a coun- 
try deepened, when contemplated in the full light 
of science and history. The spirit of adventure, 
however, is rarely found united with great learn- 
ing ; the most successful explorers of physical 
fact seldom apply themselves habitually to books ; 
and no two characters assimilate less than the 
traveller and the pedant; yet an ignorant tourist 
and an untravelled scholar lack essential means 
both of utility and satisfaction; and it is in the 
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writings of men whose lives have been divided 
between books and journeys, that we usually 
find that blended insight into life and lore which 
admits us fai'hfully into foreign scenery and cus- 
toms. Antiquity, Nature and Society are the 
fields of observation revealed by the records of 
travel; and it is evident that to interpret these 
with any effect, there must be a basis of histor- 
ical and scientific knowledge and some famili- 
arity with the principles of mental philosophy, 
to guide the inquiry and suggest the inferences 
of the traveller's mind; but these needful ac- 
quirements should enlighten, not interfere with, 
his personal experience; and be consulted as a 
chart when desirable, not confuse his perception 
of the present and the actual. A striking illus- 
tration of the necessity of a comprehensive grasp 
of mind and the inefficiency of mere genius in 
an author of travels, occurs in the case of the 
most original novelist of the age. As an obser- 
ver of the details of life and the development 
of character in a familiar sphere, Charles Dick- 
ens is unsurpassed; yet among the countless 
tourists of this locomotive era, who have given 
their journals to the world, it is difficult to find 
oue who has more egregiously failed in all the 
essentials of this kind of literature than the au- 
thor of Pickwick. The reason is obvious. It 
is in describing the phases, not in analyzing the 
philosophy of life, that Dickens excels; his sym- 
pathies though humane are special; he can for- 
get himself in drawing a character but not while 
studying the tendencies of national phenomena; 
he is better at dissection than combination and 
far more graphic than profound. In a word, 
Dickens is rather an artist than a thinker; he is 
moreover a genuine cockney in his tone and 
scope; and through this lens—so limited in its 
range of vision, he undertook to survey two coun- 
tries, the one from its future and the other from 
its past destiny, fitted to attract and baffle the 
largest intelligence. The flippant and superfi- 
cial tone of his “ Pictures from Italy,” at once 
assures us that he was incapable of placing him- 
self in any genuine relation to the spirit of art 
and antiquity—the spirit of the beautiful and the 
grand that broods like a sunset cloud over that 
desolate yet lovely region ; while the utter want 
of recognition of the true points of interest af- 
forded by a new country like our own,—its poli- 
tical institutions, its material prosperity and so- 
cial tendencies, and the absurd emphasis given 
to details of physical inconvenience and conven- 
tional traits, suggest a hopeless want of insight 
into great practical questions. Compare the 
view taken of America by this author, with that 
of De Tocqueville; or his tour in Italy with the 
poem of Rogers—extreme comparisons, indeed, 
but useful in exhibiting the truth that to inter- 
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pret the actual, in a country,—there must be the 
broad and keen glance and the extensive knowl- 
edge of the philosopher, or the ardent sympathy 
of the poet—to bring out the principles at work 
or the beauty diffused through its life and scenes. 
Observation and invention are quite diverse ope- 
rations of the mind; and to exercise the one to 
arrive at great truths and for the purpose of 
gleaning materials for art, are processes as wide 
apart as those of the architect and the landscape 
painter; in the one case we hardly recognize the 
familiar material of which the structure is built, 
80 original is its form; in the other, we behold 
an instant and just reflection—shape, hue, figures, 
light and shade, and grouping all in just relation 
to each other and to truth; the one is ingenious, 
the other is practically true; the one is a magi- 
cal combination of details, the other a compre- 
hensive view of generalities; the aim of the one 
is to display effectively human character in the 
ideal; that of the other to investigate and unfold 
realities either of present interest or past asseci- 
ation. The novelist works chiefly according to 
principles of art; the traveller by the light of 
philosophy; and the shaping power of imagina- 
tion to action in the one may invalidate the au- 
thenticity of the other. It is on this account 
that the travels of authors—unless they are critics 
or historians, are apt to blend fact and fiction so 
incongruously together. The observant, acute, 
pleasant and companionable Montaigne, as re- 
vealed in his essays, we could have predicted 
would make a good writer of travels before the 
manuscript of his journey into Italy was discov- 
ered. To observe, record his experiences, and 
philosophize on nature and map, were his favor- 
ite intellectual exercises ;—to think, not to cre- 
ate,—to see, not to imagine, gave him satisfac- 
tion. Enlightened curiosity to which travel so 
agreeably ministers, was his ruling passion ; and 
he seemed habitually to regard life itself as a 
journey mainly endurable on account of what 
was to be seen by the way. Montaigne, howe- 
ver, with all his mental adaptation to this spe- 
cies of writing, lacked an important quality ; his 
sympathies were not extensive nor quickened by 
any great faith or earnestness of sentiment. That 
feeling—which so eminently distinguishes the 
literature of later times, and which has trans- 
formed the knight-errant into the humanitarian, 
does not warm and expand his ideas ; but he was 
remarkably clear-sighted, reflective, and fond of 
truth; and asa spectator of human life is so 
alert, communicative, intelligent and honest, that 
we cannot but lament that its aspects and re- 
sources. in all countries, had not been opened to 
his cosmopolitan mind. He possessed that spec- 
ulative turn of thought which renders new places, 





customs and people continually suggestive. Not 
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content with taking the reader along with him 
in his equestrian journeys, he sets him also on a 
track of thinking and shows how delectable is 
the habit of eliciting from daily and even com- 
mon-place experience, hints for a discussion, a| 
reverie, or the discovery of a law. 

‘Few persons are aware,” says Dr. Clarke | 
in the Introduction to one of his voluminous books | 
of travel, “either of all the duties a writer of | 
travels must fulfil, or of half the difficulties he 
has to encounter.” ‘The credit yet enjoyed by 
this author is, in no small degree, owing to the 
careful research whereby he authenticated and 
illustrated his own experience. He was in the 
habit of citing classic, historical and scientific 
authorities, refuting the errors of previous explor- 








representation is wanted. Shakspeare, in his 
picture of Othello relating bis adventures, recog- 
nises this office of sympathy and imagination, 
not to exaggerate the truth, but to make an au- 
ditor realize both the cireumstances and the feel- 
ing they inspire. In the details of picturesque 
and sensuousas well as artistic enjoyment, Beck- 
ford observes this condition with taste and effect; 
and he does this without departing from truth. 
This charm is wanting to the affecting experi- 
ence of Atala and Gertrude; for we cannot 
identify them with the woods of Florida or the 
valley of Wyoming, on account of the fanciful 
local particulars so different from the real scenes, 
which imagination has substituted for nature. 
Americans are thought by foreign critics to 


ers and adding the resources of learning to the excel as writers of travels; and the opinion is 
fruits of observation. Important as such collate- | confirmed by the remarkable success which has 
ral light must be deemed, and desirable as all | so often attended their works. Indeed, in scarce- 
must consider such thorough integrity of treat-|ly any other field of literature, has the talent of 
ment in any department of literature, we cannot this country been so generally recognised abroad; 
but prize imaginative power equally, if it is only | and this superiority appears to be the natural re- 
kept in abeyance where facts are described. For! sult of American life and character. With no 
these do not constitute all the value of the re-| time-honored customs or strong local associations 


cords of travel; perhaps their chief interest to) to bind him to the soil, with little hereditary dig- 








the thoughtful reader lies in a peculiar sugges- | 


tiveness. ‘Tennyson finely hints this in his ex- 
pressive poem of Ulysses; who after saying 


“T cannot rest from travel : I will drink 

Life to the lees : all times I have enjoy’d 
Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 
That loved me and alone; on shore, and when 
Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 

Vext the dim sea: I am become a name 

For always roaming with a hungry heart; 
Much have I seen and known; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honor’d of them all; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy”— 


significantly adds— 


I am a part of all that I have met: 

Yet all experience is an arch where thro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades, 
Forever and forever when I move. 


It is this ability to elicit the ideal from the real, 
to look beyond the immediate and material, with- 
out distorting the perspective, that accounts for 
the continued favor which such travellers as) 
Beckford enjoy. Many of his sketches appeal 
to the primal sympathies as well as to curiosity. 
Travel is one of the few resources which civili- 
zation has left the poetical instinct; and if some- 
what of this is needful for the relish of an actual 
journey, it is still more so, when we follow a pil- 
grim’s steps only “in the mind’s eye’’—to the 
“continuous woods where rolls the Oregon,” or 
in deserts vast “fold our tents like the Arabs ;” 


nity of name or position to sustain, and accus- 
tomed, from infancy, to witness frequent changes 
of position and fortune, the inhabitant of no 
civilized land has so little restraint upon his va- 
grant humor as a native of the United States. 
In the majority of instances, he has early grown 
familiar with the idea of travel from the emigra- 
tion of his family or his neighbors, the mercan- 
tile voyages of a relative, the annual tour of his 
parents, or his own youthful visits to the distant 
abodes of kindred. The American is by nature 
locomotive; he believes in change of air for 
health, change of residence for success, change 
of society for improvement. Pioneer enterprise 
is a staple of our history; and so few are the 
old mansions around which cluster the home- 
sympathies of more than one generation, that 
they are regarded with extraordinary interest 
and talked of as exceptions to a prevalent fact. 
The subdivision of property, the necessity that 
usually exists for the young American to carve 
his own way to prosperity and the ambition of 
wealth and political influence, are ever active 
motives that impel him to seek his fortune or en- 
large his ideas by travel. It thus happens that 
Americans move about not only with more fa- 
cility than other travellers, but with far less feel- 
ing of estrangement and reserve. They readily 
adapt themselves, from habit, to all classes of 
people; they do not hesitate to gratify curiosity; 
their enterprise is indomitable, and their desire 
to see, hear, and discover, for themselves, insa- 
tiable. The public conveyances in this country 





something besides mere literal or even graphic 


are alwaysin motion and always crowded ; hotel- 
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life is genial to the multitude; leagues of rail- 
road intersect not only metropolitan thorough- 
fares, but the solitary wilderness ; and the mighty 
Jakes and rivers seem to invite exploration and 
be the pre-destined arena for steam-navigation. 
But not only do the economy of life and the ex- 
tent of territory in the new world, train her citi- 
zens, as it were, to travel;—their temperament 
and taste also combine to make them tourists. 
Restless, active, and inquiring—with the instinct 
of progress continually at work, Americans al- 
most seem to exist by virtue of movement, as 
the orientals do by quiescence. Such an exist- 
ence favors quickness of perception however in- 
imical it may be to contemplative energy. Self- 
reliance leads to adventure. The freedom from 
prejudice incident to a new country gives more 
ample scope to observation ; and the very fresh- 
ness of life renders impressions from new scenes 
more vivid. Any one who has compared the 
temper and zest of Americans on the continent 
of Europe, with those of the travelling English, 
will be struck with this fact; and it is also evi- 
denced by the partiality of foreigners to our coun- 
trymen on account of the superior tact they ex- 
hibit in intercourse, their great tolerance of un- 
familiar customs, and the more real and sponta- 
neous interest they manifest in what is charac- 
teristic however alien to their own habits. It 
follows as a matter of course that such travellers 
record what they behold with peculiar truth, rel- 
ish, spirit and fairness. They are, at once, the 
most unprejudiced and the most sympathetic 
lookers-on in the world; and when endowed 
with adequate expression, make the best report- 
ers. Nearly as mercurial and far more reflective 
than the French, adventurers by nature and more 
attracted by the old, the prescriptive and the 
beautiful in art from the comparative distance of 
these phases of life from their experience—we 
often observe somewhat of the difference be- 
tween their sketches of travel and those of other 
nations, as that which obtains between a boy’s 
enthusiastic account of his first play and an old 
theatre-goer’s critique on the last dramatic star. 
Much of this spirited tone is derived from con- 
trast. It is the freshness of illustration incident 
to life in the old world and the new mutually un- 
folded; but it may also, in part, be ascribed to 
the simplicity of manners, the unwarped judg- 
ment, the keen vision, the ardent curiosity and 
honest zeal that so often characterise the Ameri- 
can traveller. He goes forth unincumbered by 
the trappings of rank, superstition or pedantry. 
He carries with him a spirit of independence. 
He has learned to see with his own eyes and to 
think for himself; and has that fluency which 
results from varied social intercourse. Thus free 
and inspired, it is not surprising that things often 





wear a more clear and impressive aspect to his 
mind, than they do to the jaded senses and the 
conventional view of more learned and reserved, 


but less flexible and genial travellers. ‘The im- 
personal fidelity of Stephens, the Flemish de- 
tails of Slidell Mackenzie, the curious zest of 
Sanderson, the picturesque and spirited descrip- 
tion of Hoffman, the artistic grace of Irving, and 
the De-Foe-like narrative of Melville and Dana, 
are qualities which have gained them more read- 
ers than fall to the lot of the herd of travellers, 
who have lavished on pictures of the same coun- 
tries more learning and finish of style, with less 
of integrity of statement and naturalness of feel- 
ing. 

To realize how the prominent characteristic 
of a traveller dominates over his observation, and 
thus modifies the aspect of all he bebolds, we 
have only to recal the impressions which the same 
objects make on different travellers. No coun- 
try, for instance, has been more frequently des- 
cribed than Italy; yet a peculiar interest is at- 
tached to every good book of travels devoted to 
that region. The classical scholar prefers Eus- 
tace’s Tour which was chiefly written in the Bod- 
leian Library; political enthusiasts delight in 
Lady Morgan’s Italy; those curious in architec- 
ture affect Forsyth; the lovers of physiology 
relish Bell, and students of topography Sir Wil- 
liam Gell; minds imbued with poetry and senti- 
ment, only find their impressions recognized by 
Madame De Stael and Mrs. Jameson; while 
matter-of-fact people are sensible of no incon- 
gruity in making Mrs. Starke the confident of 
their vigils amid the most -hallowed scenes of 
nature and antiquity ; those addicted to the mar- 
vellous forgive the exaggerations of Dumas on 
account of the spicy adventures he contrives to 
meet with; and such as have a taste for verbal 
felicities, accept the imaginative pictures of 
Willis rather than the inelegant daguerreotype of 
Cooper. 

It is remarkable that in a department of lit- 
erature so prolific, while books of specific inter- 
est abound, few have become classic. Perhaps 
this is owing to the fact that writers of travels are 
usually diffuse, and conciseness is absolutely re- 
quisite in a work destined to become standard. 
Two examples occur to us where a high finish 
and studied brevity indicate a classic aim which 
the general taste has subsequently acknowledg- 
ed; these are the Sentimental Journey and Eo- 
then. No two designs more in contrast can well 
be imagined—all the care in the one being lav- 
ished on atmosphere, and in the other on out- 
line ;—the formeran epitome of feeling, the lat- 
ter of thought. Yet the genius manifest in these 
popular books does not make them models. With 
all its sentiment, Sterne’s journey is tinged with 
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affectation ; and with all its brilliancy, Eothen 
wants the softness and glow of the heart; and 
in both, we are not so much occupied with the 
scenes and personages described, as with the 
individuality of the respective authors—with the 
light in which they robe what is before them 
rather than the object itself. These two exam- 
ples, however, of the poetry and the philosophy of 
travel, have tended to impart dignity and signifi- 
cance to its records, which are apt to be the most 
careless prose compositions in literature. The, 
intelligent reader will make the same allowance | 
for a predominant trait of character in a travel-| 
ler’s narrative, as he naturally would do for the | 
same quality in a compagnon du voyage ; and in| 
this regard there is ample room for the exercise | 
of individual taste ;—the prevailing characteris- 
tic of Montaigne being liberal curiosity, that of| 
Addison scholarship, that of Chateaubriand and | 
Lamartine sentiment, of De Tocqueville politi- 
cal philosophy, of Goldsmith geniality, of Combe | 
reference to the natural laws, of Sir Francis 
Head humor, of Inglis agreeability, of Kohl re- 
liable information,—and so on through the long 
catalogue of travellers. The same variety of 
taste may be gratified by the difference of sub- 
jects as well as of authors in the literature of | 
travel. Voyages of maritime discovery and over- 
land journeys to the Pacific captivate those who, 
love adventure; and this continent has afforded 
no small portion of this stimulating aliment in 
recent times from the expedition of Lewis and 
Clarke, to the adventures of the Fur-Traders, so 
gracefully narrated in Astoria. Travels in the 
United States specially interest political econo- 
mists and philanthropists; in Italy the poetic, in 
Palestine the religious, in the arctic zones and 
the tropics the naturalist, in Switzerland the de- 
votee of scenery, in England the utilitarian and 
lover of domesticity ; in Germany the scholar, in 
France the social. Books of Travels thus ap- 
peal not merely to the curiosity, but to the indi- 
vidual affinities of readers; and have the pecu- 
liar charm to awaken an interest comnion alike 
to the practical and the imaginative mind. 
There are two distinct phases of the literature 
of travel and the qualities it demands are modi- 
fied by each; they are adventure and taste,— 
the enthusiasm of discovery and the study of 
social life. ‘The lives of early travellers abound 
in strange vicissitude, novel circumstances, and 
hazardous exposure; while those of modern are 
comparatively exempt from the interest which 
attaches to the idea of danger. Itis evident that 
the love of adventure impels to quite different 
regions of the earth than that quiet pursuit of 
knowledge and luxury of observation found in 
the sphere of civilization. It requires a diverent 








species of character to explore new and wild 


countries from what is needed to analyze the art, 
science, or political tendencies of Paris, Rome, 
and St. Petersburgh. When Marco Polo died, 
about 1323, his friends besought bim to confess the 
history of his travels a fiction. ‘The wonders he 
recorded are now familiar to every child; and 
the locomotive facilities and constant intercourse 
of the world is daily encroaching on the domain 
of the marvellous; so that the cleverness rather 
than the experience of travellers, is what renders 
their books attractive. The spirit of adventure, 
however, is an indistinctive and permanent trait, 
and will always find scope, if not in discovering 
the new, at least in exploring the old. Itis a 
form of heroism, perhaps, the most unobjectiona- 
ble to a Christian age, identifying itself with phi- 
lanthropic ends and yielding constant ailiment to 
that divine paternity that renders ‘“ the whole 
world kin.” Unfolded in the annals of travel, 
with all the interest of a life-drama, it draws us, 
through admiration, sympathy and inquisitive- 
ness, near the heart of nature and humanity. 
We ardently recognize its inspiration in Bruce 
triumphant at the source of the Nile, Belzoni un- 
dismayed in the darkness of Egyptian tombs, 
half-suffocated with the dust of mummies; Della 
Vallé romantically espousing a daughter of Bag- 
dad; Ledyard flying from the restraints of a New 
England College and working his passage to 
Europe as a common sailor; Brydone noting his 
barometer amoung the lava and snows of Etna; 
Stephens measuring the forest-covered ruins of 
Yucatan; and yet more recently, Layard watch- 
ing the exhumation of a winged lion of Nineveh ; 
an American naval officer guiding his frail barque 
over the rapids of the Jordan; and another giv- 
ing out rations of mule-flesh to his little band 
of frozen comrades in a defile of the Rocky 
Mountains. Endurance related with simplicity, 
discovery revealed with modest zeal, the resour- 
ces of patience, fortitude and intelligence dis- 
played without ostentation, sometimes render 
the works of such travellers the most beautiful 
tributes to human character, and more interesting 
than the wildest romance. Even the scholar is 
charmed with the vitality of the information they 
yield; and Southey, a discriminating biblioma- 
niac, used to say that of such books, “ we can- 
not have too many.” 

A critique, attributed to Goethe, prefixed to 
the travels of Puckler-Muskau. refers their at- 
traction to a “genial aimlessness.” ‘This is, in- 
deed, the spirit which renders a tour pleasurable 
both as an experience and a history, except when 
undertaken, like those just alluded to, from mo- 
tives of bold enterprise; and in this view Beck- 
ford’s Travels may justly be considered as one 
of the best illustrations of our subject. Hecom- 
bined, in a very remarkable degree, the saga- 
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cious philosophy of a man of the world, with 
the refined enthusiasm of the scholar; he pos- 
sessed a fund of exact knowledge and a tempera- 
ment of rare susceptibility; he united the keen 
perception of a critic to the abandon of a volup- 
tuary; and thus was brought into relation with 
nature and life in, at once, an exquisitely intimate 
and objectively intelligent way, and thoroughly 
realized the influences of each with the senses 
and with the mind. Without the hardihood and 
earnestness to become a purely adventurous trav- 
eller, and too exclusive to sympathize with hu- 
man nature on a broad scale, by virtue of an en- 
joyable organization and a highly cultivated taste, 
he was fitted to interpret the mental and physi- 
cal luxuries of a southern and oriental existence, 
without losing the spirit and judgment of his 
Anglo-Saxon nativity and education. 

That stock has produced the most efficient 
travellers in the world, but a constitutional in- 
sensibility has often deprived the story of their 
wanderings of the glow and consecutive senti- 
ment which alone brings home another's expe- 
rience to our consciousness. They have usually 
been endowed with the needful intelligence and 
energy, but seldom with the moral and physical 
sensibility whereby we “see into the life of 
things.” Beckford early indicated a different 
order of character, by his romance of Vathek, 
originally as unchastened as it was imaginative, 
yet so authentic in costume, so beautiful in des- 
criptive effect, as to prove how wonderfully a 
native of the West, through imagination and sen- 
sibility, could adopt and reproduce the magnifi- 
cent and sensuous life of the East. Subsequent- 
ly this capacity for pleasure appears to have 
sapped his intellectual vigor; and he is chiefly 
remembered as having lived in regal splendor at 
Cintra and become the mysterious virtuoso of 
Fonthill Abbey, the architect of innumerable 
towers, the owner of rare old pictures, and the 
inventor of extravagant diversions rivalling the 
magic felicities of the Arabian Nights ;—an Eng- 
lishman of the nineteenth century realizing in 
his nature, his wealth, and his experience, an ori- 
ental destiny. Yet however deplorable tenden- 
cies like his may be when recklessly indulged, 
ere they were perverted by habit, we can scarce- 
ly imagine a more desirable natural gift for the 
traveller. His sensitive and discriminating mind 
revelled in every form, hue, odor, movement and 
sound that addressed the sense of the beautiful; 
and analyzed every combination of their enchant- 
ment. The effect was that the offensive to taste 
yielded him inexhaustible occasion for banter, 
and the delightful in art or nature, while it cap- 
tivated for the moment, also afforded material 
for tasteful comment. Hence the whole thread 
of his narrative is varied by a contrast analo- 


gous to what all travellers have actually known— 
the discomforts of the real and the charm of the 
ideal; his facts are enlivened by fancy; and his 
descriptions not only convey a series of images, 
but they have the unity of impression which is 
derived from sensation. In a word, he not only 
tells us how things appear to him and how their 
phenomena may be explained, but how they 
make him feel. This gives a personality as well 
as a reality to every scene ; we identify ourselves 
with it;—inhale the breeze, scent the flower, be- 
hold the tints, taste the viand, and hear the strain, 
are annoyed by the inconveniences and charmed 
with the amenities of the traveller's daily course. 
It is his union of an eye for the picturesque with 
a soul for the practical that gives to Beckford’s 
travels their consistent effect. They were writ- 
ten in the freshness of his years and just at that 
point of time when the transition from an ancient 
regime to modern reform had commenced. One 
of the latest and most vivid reflections of Eu- 
rope, before the “ineffectual fires’ of prescrip- 
tive custom and authority grew dim before the 
star of conquest and the dawn of popular in- 
telligence,—they are graphic and affecting me- 
morials of the past in form aud manners, and the 
eternal present of nature in her fairest guise. 

No susceptible mind can follow the enthusias- 
tic pilgrim without catching the spirit of his ex- 
perience ;—feeling with him the somniferous as- 
pect of the Low countries and revelling in the 
mellow brilliancy of southern lands, the charm 
of luxuriant vegetation and the pensive beauty 
of cypress-groves and minsters. Infected by his 
humor we smile at the absurdities of local pre- 
judice and vulgar enjoyment; lulled by his dream- 
iness, we repose in the shade of a chestnut-tree, 
or the gloom of a chapel, and muse of departed 
greatness; animated by his fancy, we re-sum- 
mon victorious processions on the desert plains of 
Rome and in the oriental square of Venice. ‘To 
describe thus general effects and minute details, 
with equal spirit, is only the gift of one who to 
an artist’s perception adds a poet’s sensibility. 
Beckford saw the dew-drops on Van Huysam’s 
flower-pieces, the gaudy insect that fluttered in 
his mountain path, the anemone that peeped out 
from the grass, with the appreciative glance of 
a dainty virtuoso; but he saw also the massy 
foliage of Vallambrosa, the expanse of the Med- 
iterranean, the sublime in architecture and the 
infinite gradations of tint on the evening horizon, 
with the meditative gaze of a bard, to whom 
each was a glorious revelation. He recognized, 
too, the ludicrous side of a traveller's life—the 
“squalling battery” adjacent to his inn chamber, 
the “clumsy lubber decorated with stars,” the 
soprano who looked like a porpoise, the “ rat’s 





tail candles” of a gala, the overgrown friars 
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“such as a Chinese would have placed in his 
pagoda,” and the “grim fraternity of cats.” 
He was ahaunter of woods, a lover of the rust- 
ling of pines, an equestrian, and a swimmer ; 
the sbirri in St. Mark's Square thought him mad, 
soliloquizing by moonlight; and on his first visit 
to the Florence gallery, he “ran childishly by 
the ample ranks of sculptures, like a butterfly in 
a parterre, that skims before it fixes, over ten 
thousand flowers.” He clambered hill-sides to 
pluck gli odoriferi gineperimeutioned by Ariosto; 
wished to scatter coral on Sarmazzaro’s grave 
at Naples; and eat grapes while reading Metas- 
tasio; he luxuriated in sleeping figures, through a 
relish of the drowsy god as epicurean as Sancho 
Panza’s was material ; and while strolling in the 
Boboli gardens, expected Lucullus to invite him 
under a portico to dine. He sought to realize 
the poetry of travel by contrast, going from the 
dark cathedral to the bright casino, from gay so- 
ciety to “‘ wild spots where the arbutus flourish- 
es;” and from the noisy mart to the lonely sea- 
shore. It is this delightin a free exposure of his 
nature to the influence of external objects; this 
studied contact with the elements of life, this 
passion for atmosphere and hues, for the beauti- 
ful and grand ;—this education of the senses as 
avenues of the soul,—that makes such a mind 
as Beckford’s a delectable guide through scenes 
of natural and artistic interest. As a convivial 
host is required to give zest to the feast, so a trav- 
eller of enjoyable temper is the only one who 
can impart to others the pleasure which novel 
circumstances and visionary delights yield him- 
self. 





SONNET. 


All the long day, the restless storm had kept 

A ceaseless moan of wind, and fall of rain,— 

But now the weary winds and waters slept, 

And beauty basked upon the earth again. 

In joy I issued forth beneath a sky 

Bright with the setting sun’s reflected lizht, 

And clouds, exhibiting a gorgeous sight 

Of tower, and temple to th’ astonished eye, 

Changed as I looked to hills and mountains capt 
With golden hues. Awhile I gazed enrapt— 

But oh! felt then beyond expression blest 

When vanished mount, and hill, and shadowy dome, 
And every cloud that glittered in the west 

Took airy shapes that mocked my thoughts of home. 


AcLavs. 





THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Oh, blest be thine unbroken light! 
That watch’d me as a seraph’s eye, 
And stood between me and the night 
Forever shining sweetly nigh. 


And when the cloud upon us came, 

Which strove to blacken o’er thy ray— 
Then purer spread its gentle flame 

And dash’d the darkness all away.— Byron. 


Margaret communicated the result of her con- 
| Versation with Virginia to Mrs. Selden, who 
heard her fears confirmed, with increased feelings 
of distress and perplexity. They determined, 
however, after much consultation, to await the 
| arrival of Charles's letter, before Mrs. Selden 
‘should mention the subject to Virginia, as she had 
|been so unhappy, and so little like herself, since 
| the betrayal of her feelings, that Mrs. Selden 
found she would not be able to preserve her com- 
posure, in the every day intercourse which must 
take place with Augustus Vernon, until some 
plausible reason could be assigned for her depar- 
ture. It had happened, unluckily, but a few 
days before, that Virginia had replied decidedly 
in the negative, to an inquiry made of her, in 
Mr. Vernon’s presence, as to whether she inten- 
ded visiting The Rectory during the summer, and 
there must be something now to account for this 
sudden change of determination, but the real 
motive should be suspected. Virginia’s sensibil- 
ity was so extreme, and she was so little in the 
habit of concealing or controlling her feelings, 
that Margaret feared Augustus Vernon knew but 
too well her heart was his own. She likewise 
suspected strongly, that he had perceived he was 
no favorite either with Mrs. Selden or herself, 
though there had never been in the manner of 
either towards him, any deficiency in politeness, 
or the sort of kindness which is inseparable from 
hospitality, in that state of society which is reg- 
ulated by goodness of heart, refined feeling, and 
a quick sense of propriety, rather than by con- 
ventional rules. 

Margaret felt the necessity of shielding Virgi- 
nia from any exposure, and her pride was wound- 
ed at the thought, that Augustus was perhaps 
aware of the power he had over the heart of one, 
so pure, so lovely, so innocent, and of whom, in 
her estimation, he was so unworthy. She en- 
tered so deeply and truly into her sister's feel- 
ings, that she regretted the necessity of making 
Charles acquainted with them, and felt almost as 
if she were committing a breach of trust in doing 
so, though Virginia had imposed on her no in- 
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junction of secresy. As to her mother, Marga- 
ret had always considered it in the light of a re- 
ligious duty to confide to her every thing, as 
unreservedly as a Catholic would to a confessor, 
and Virginia would never have dreamed of the 
possibility of concealing any thing of importance 
from her; she, therefore, scarcely doubted that 
Margaret had acquainted her with all that had 
passed between them, though she dreaded so 
much to renew the subject, that she forbore to 
make any inquiry of her. 

A day or two would probably elapse, before 
the wished for letter could arrive, and meantime, 
Margaret was indefatigable in her efforts to draw 
observation from Virginia, as much as possible. 
Augustus Vernon observed Virginia’s depression, 
and his vanity led him to ascribe it to the real 
cause ; he longed for an opportunity of saying a 
thousand sweet things, signifying nothing, to her, 
but Margaret was always near to change the 
sentimental into the ludicrous, and to bring down 
all exalted flights to common-place and reality. 
Margaret felt that this was almost as irksome to 
Virginia, as to Augustus, but she had chosen her 
line of conduct, and was determined not to de- 
part from it. To be systematically disagreeable 
to those we love, even for their own sakes, is a 
severe trial, and Margaret found it to be so; the 
smile often died away on her lips, and the gay 
strain of her conversation, which amused all her 
hearers, but Virginia and Augustus, awakened 
no correspondent mirth in her own bosom. 

This was the first interruption of the perfect 
confidence and love, which had always existed 
Between the sisters, and though Virginia did not 
cast one unkind glance upon her, nor utter one 
harsh word, Margaret felt most deeply, that for 
the present at least, a change had taken place 
in Virginia’s feelings towards her, while the 
younger sister herself felt desolate, helpless and 
miserable, for Margaret was to her the prop to 
the vine, but the vine had turned its branches 
from the prop, and they fell upon the earth in 
helpless prostration. 

Things were in this state, when Charlotte 
Davenport came over one evening to have, as 
she said, a good, quiet talk, since she knew that 
Gerald Devereux and Augustus Vernon were 
engaged to dine out on that day, and could not 
be at Sherwood as usual, to monopolise all con- 
versation, for agreeable as the gentlemen were, 
she preferred talking a little herself sometimes, 
she said. 

A languid and contemptuous smile played 
around the corners of Virginia's beautiful mouth, 
at this remark of Charlotie’s. 

Margaret laughed good humoredly and said, 
“you do the gentlemen injustice, Charlotte, I 


“ Perhaps, Gerald Devereux is not what one 
would call a great talker, for he talks by fits and 
starts, he is sometimes silent at Davenport Lodge, 
for hours at a time, but I observe the talking fit 
is always upon him at Sherwood. As to Au- 
gustus Vernon, he does not talk so very much 
either, but then he is always doing something to 
attract attention, which is just as bad as monopo- 
lising conversation; he is either attitudinising or 
playing on the flute, or looking ‘ delightfully with 
all his might.’ ” 

Virginia colored deeply with indignation, and 
was just about to vindicate Augustus, when a 
look from Margaret checked her, and she began, 
almost unconsciously, to pull her bouquet to 
pieces. 


Her discomposure was so visible, that Marga- 
ret, to divert Charlotte’s attention from it, sud- 
denly rose saying, “ Charlotte, don’t you want to 
see how beautifully Louis’s rose is blooming.” 
“Yes, very much, the rose he brought me is 
dying, I believe, somehow. You have better 
iuck in every thing than I have.” 

After admiring the rose for some minutes, 
Charlotte proposed to take a turn down a shady 
walk in the garden, and after a little preliminary 
cough, said— 


“My chief reason for coming over this even- 
ing, was to’ have a little private conversation 
with you, Margaret ; I know I can trust yourdis- 
cretion, but I hope you will not commit me.” 

Margaret’s color changed rapidly from red to 
pale; her first thought was, that the communi- 
cation concerned Virginia, and it was with some 
effort, she said with composure,—“ You know 
you can trust me safely Charlotte, but I cannot 
bind myself by any previous promise of secresy.” 

“ Well, I will trust you entirely, but don’t look 
so scared, my secret is altogether about Augus- 
tus Vernon, and I am sure you don’t care more 
about him than I do—which is nothing at all. I 
know you are thinking now, that my opinions 
and feelings have altered very much in the course 
of a few weeks, but they really have not, I was 
never particularly pleased with him, though his 
uncommon personal beauty made me suppose, at 
first. that he possessed some extraordinary merit, 
in which expectation, however, I soon found I 
was mistaken.” 

* Well,” said Margaret, “ all that is very natu- 
ral, but what particular occurrence has thrown 
new light upon his character ?” 

“Oh, my own observation would soon have 
enabled me to form a pretty correct estimate of 
his character, but in addition to this, I have made 
discoveries, which prove beyond a doubt what 
sort of man he is.” 





don’t think either of them great talkers.” 





Margaret endeavored to say as composedly as 
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possible, “you excite my curiosity, Charlotte, 
what can these discoveries be !”’ 

“Perhaps I have not made them quite fairly, 
but then all stratagems are honorable in love or 
war, and I don’t see why notinfriendship. You 
know the willow walk, that runs along the bank 
at the bottom of the garden; I was pacing lei- 
surely up and down it, about dusk yesterday 
evening, when I heard the voices of Gerald Dev- 
ereux and Augnstus Vernon, in earnest, and I 
thought angry conversation. ‘They seemed to be 
approaching me, and as I heard Virginia’s name 
pronounced, I felt an irresistible curiosity to hear 
what they were saying, I would not, however, 
have listened from curiosity alone, but I really 
thought it might be of importance for Virginia to 
ascertain what Augustus Vernon really thinks, 
and intends, and then poor Louis too, you know 
all this affair between Virginia and Augustus 
makes himso miserable. I really could not help 
hoping, that something was about to transpire, 
which would prove him unworthy of Virginia. 
There was surely no harm in that wish, so with- 
out taking time for reflection, I concealed myself 
completely beneath the long branches of an old 
willow, and I heard Gerald Devereux,—do you 
you know, by the bye, that I think Gerald Dever- 
eux is in love with Virginia himself ?” 

With some effort, Margaret replied, ‘it is cer- 
tainly not atall improbable.” ‘The thought had 
before occurred to her, but somehow the idea had 
not been entirely agreeable, and she felt provo- 
ked with herself to find that it was even less so 
now. 

“ Yes, it is probable enough, for men are more 
taken with beauty than with any thing else, and 
Virginia is so beautiful, but somehow their char- 
acters are so different, it had never occurred to 
me as possible. But to go on—I heard Gerald 
Devereux say, in an imperious tone,—‘t The hap- 
piness of such a creature as Virginia Selden can- 
not and must not be trifled with, besides I have 
personal reasons for’—the concluding part of 
the speech I could not hear, Augustus replied in 
tones of remonstrance and entreaty, but histones 
were so much lower than Gerald Devereux’s, 
that I could only catch a word here and there. 
I heard him say, ‘ Clara,’ distinctly, and ‘ youth- 
ful indiscretion,’ and some other unconnected 
words, which gave me a clue to the conversa- 
tion. Again I caught some words from Gerald 
Devereux about ‘honor,’ ‘ unprotected situation,’ 
‘engagement that he had himself urged,’ which 
still evidently referred to Clara. Their voices 
grew more and more earnest and angry, but I 
began to feel very uneasy, and to say the truth, 
a little mean in my hiding place, so I seized the 
first opportunity that offered to glide away in an 
Opposite direction from that which they took. 





But I determined to come over this evening and 
acquaint you with all that I had heard, for 1 think 
we now know quite enough to prove that he is 
unworthy of Virginia. Aud I am sure, that al- 
though you would have been too honorable to act 
as I did, you will not be sorry that I obtained 
this information.” 

Margaret had listened to this recital with many 
varying and painful emotions, and she only re- 
plied to Charlotte, by a silent pressure of the 
hand, in token of thankfulness for her friendly 
intentions. 


“T have seen for some time past,” continued 
Charlotte, “ that Gerald Devereux was annoyed 
by Mr. Vernon’s attentions to Virginia, but I 
never once suspected there was any rivalry in the 
case: did it ever occur to you?” 

“ A transient thought of this nature once oc- 
curred to me, but I have never observed any thing 
to confirm it.” 

“Oh, your head never runs on love matters, 
as is the case with other girls, and of course you 
are not so likely to make such discoveries. But, 
it is evident Virginia does not think of Gerald 
Devereux, and indeed, I could not find it in my 
heart to wish any one success with her. I do 
believe it would break poor Louis’s heart.” 

An involuntary sigh escaped from Margaret— 
“IT am sure no one could love Virginia more 
truly than your brother does, but Virginia has 
been brought up in such habits of familiarity 
with him, that he could not excite her imagina- 
tion sufficiently to awaken that sort of feeling 
which people of much fancy think a necessary 
ingredient of love.” 


‘“‘] cannot see why we cannot love best those 
whom we know best, if they deserve to be loved. 
Louis is a proof that it may be possible. But 
Margaret, for Heaven's sake do not let it trans- 
pire, that I have been playing the part of an 
eavesdropper. I don’t blame myself for it, my 
motives were good, but then you know it has an 
ugly sound, and might he the cause of much mis- 
chief.” 

“T shall use all possible precaution, Charlotte, 
and confide what you have mentioned to no one 
but my mother and Virginia, with injunctions of 
secresy.” 

“I do not object to your confiding anything to 
Mrs. Selden: I know she will not betray me; 
and Virginia of course must be made acquainted 
with Augustus Vernon’s treachery; though to 
say the truth I am a little afraid of her; but you 
know she is not particularly famous for keeping 
her own counsel.” 

«Leave that to me,” said Margaret; “I think 
I can answer for Virginia’s prudence: but let us 
return ; you know the only way to keep asecret 
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is never to let it be known that you have one to 
keep.” 

As Margaret said this, she put her arm within 
Charlotte's and turned towards the house, though 
Charlotte said she had not half talked out what 
she had to say. This talking out what she had 
to say, was exactly what Margaret did not wish, 
as she was anxious to prevent any inquiries as to 
Virginia’s state of feeling; nor did she feel at 
present disposed to listen to Charlotte’s surmises 
with regard to Gerald Devereux’s sentiments to- 
wards Virginia. Her thoughts were in a state 
of perplexity and distress; but she felt there was 
an immediate necessity for concealing and con- 
trolling her emotions; and when they reached 
the parlor, her countenance and manner were 
sufficiently composed not to excite observation. 

Heavily the hours wore on with Margaret, 
until, Charlotte’s visit over and all necessity for 
constraint at an end, she should hold undisturbed 
communion with her own thoughts; the sense of 
freedom was, however, the only relief; for small 
indeed was the comfort derived from her medi- 
tations. She dreaded inflicting such a severe 
pang upon Virginia, as the disclosure relating to 
Augustus Vernon she knew would occasion, and 
she could not conceal from herself, that other 
sources of disturbance mingled with her appre- 
hensions and concern for her sister. Again and 
again she exclaimed mentally, “If she could love 
Gerald Devereux she might yet be happy,” and 
again and again strove to repress the doubt which 
was always involuntarily accompanied with a 
pleasurable sensation, as to whether he really 
loved her sister. Yes, she would always add, 
when this doubt recurred, he must love her, as 
Charlotte says; she is so beautiful, it would be 
impossible not to love her. 

Margaret thought she had long ago conquered 
all regret at her own want of beauty; indeed, 
weeks and months passed by, in which she be- 
stowed no more thought on her own appearance 
than she did on that of any third person; but now 
she was deeply mortified at the consciousness 
that some of her old sensations had returned, 
and that her want of personal attractions was 
again a subject of regret. But thinking we are 
foolish will never cure folly, and Margaret in- 
stantly strove to call other and higher trains of 
thought and feeling to her aid, to expel those 
which humiliated even more than they grieved 
her. 

Margaret was not long suffered to pursue her 
meditations undisturbed for Virginia, whose cu- 
riosity had been greatly excited by the length of 
the private interview between Charlotte and her 
sister, and a certain significant and mysterious 
air which Charlotte wore upon her return, now 
entered and took a seat beside Margaret. After 
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a few minutes’ silence, she said with a foreed 
smile, ‘‘ My curiosity is greatly excited as to the 
subject of the conversation between Charlotte 
and yourself, and you must gratify it, dear Mar- 
garet: it is no idle curiosity.” 

A pang shot through Margaret’s heart at the 
thought of the pain such a communication must 
inflict; as she looked at Virginia’s touching and 
surpassingly delicate beauty, and marked the ex- 
pression of care and anxiety that clouded a coun- 
tenance which seemed made to express feelings 
of happiness and love only, her resolution almost 
failed her, and pressing her sister’s hand tenderly 
between her own, replied : 

“I will gratify your curiosity, at another time, 
Virginia ; let us talk the matter over to-morrow.” 

‘Why wait until to-morrow? Oh, Margaret, 
how hard it seems, that you should deny and 
thwart me in every thing—you, who always used 
to anticipate my wishes, and even spoil me by 
your indulgence. The whole world appears to 
me to have changed of late.” And the tears fell 
fast on Margaret’s hand, as Virginia uttered these 
words in a tone rather of sorrow than vexation. 

“ My dearest Virginia,” said Margaret in a tone 
of the deepest sympathy, “Jet no cloud inter- 
pose itself between us;—it is of unspeakable im- 
portance even to your happiness that you should 
understand me—that you should believe my ac- 
tions to you are always prompted by love. I 
shrank only from giving you pain, but it is best 
to conquer such weakness, and I will tell you all 
now, as nothing can be gained by delay.” 

Virginia almost gasped for breath: she had 
never for a moment doubted that Charlotte’s 
communiaation must have related to Augustus 
Vernon ; indeed, she could scarcely imagine how 
any one else could be the subject of a confiden- 
tial conversation. ‘Go on, then, Margaret,” she 
said in a choked voice. 

Margaret obeyed, and related all that had pass- 
ed between Charlotte and herself; suppressing 
only Charlotte’s surmises respecting the state of 
Gerald Devereux’s heart—as she deemed it best, 
in the present state of things, that no such sus- 
picion should be allowed to enter Virginia’s mind. 

Virginia listened in silence; but the paleness 
of her cheek, the anguish depicted in her coun- 
tenance, showed too plainly what her sufferings 
were. Margaret was obliged to avert her face 
from her sister to preserve her own composure. 
At last she said— 

“This discovery is painful indeed, dear Vir- 
ginia; I can well imagine how painful, but yet 
we should be grateful that it was not deferred 
longer.” 

« Grateful! Oh, Margaret, how strangely— 
how calmly you talk of a stroke, which is the 
death blow to my happiness! Oh how could he 
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have the heart to deceive me thus, and yet he 
seemed to love me so much.” 

A flood of tears relieved Virginia’s oppressed 
heart, and Margaret felt a weight removed from 
her own, as she saw them flow, for she had felt 
alarmed at the intense and suppressed suffering 
which Virginia’s whole appearance had indica- 
ted. 

** He is utterly unworthy of my sister’s lightest 
thought—of the lowest and least place in her 
heart ; he loves himself and nothing else in God’s 
universe.” 

“And yet,” said Virginia, wiping away her 
tears, ‘‘ may we not judge him too harshly—too 
hastily ; it is almost impossible, as I have often 
heard you say, to judge correctly from hearing a 
part of a conversation—repeated, too, by a per- 
son 80 inaccurate and hasty as Charlotte.” 

A pause ensued, for Margaret was considering 
how to reply in a manner least painful to Vir- 
ginia, and yet with sufficient decision to leave 
her no false hope; but the silence was first inter- 
rupted by Virginia herself, who said in a hesita- 
ting and deprecating tone—** We may feign af- 
fection in words, but scarcely in looks and tones, 
Ithink. I can scarcely believe—at least it seems 
impossible, he should be insincere.” 

This was said with a look so piteous and ap- 
pealing that Margaret found some difficulty in 
replying decidedly. ‘Yes, Virginia,” she said 
at length, “even looks and tones may deceive, 
from those who make it the business and study 
of their lives to gain the hearts of others ;—but 
admitting his love to be sincere now, what secu- 
rity can we have for its continuance, and even 
could we be certain of his constancy, who could 
value such a heart ?” 

‘Virginia sighed deeply. “‘ He must have been 
so very young at that time.” 

“Youth is no excuse for wanting feeling or 
generosity : indeed, it only makes the case more 
hopeless, forif we are deficient in these qualities 
in youth, it would be almost a miracle if we ac- 
quired them in growing older.” 

“But she might have been artful, unworthy of 
him ; she might have entrapped him’’— 

**Searcely probable, or something of this sort 
he would have urged in his own justification ; 
and such a man as Gerald Devereux would hardly 
have remonstrated so earnestly in behalf of an 
artful, unworthy woman.” 

“* Such a man as Gerald Devereux!’ I never 
discovered any thing about him to incline me to 
receive his opinions implicitly; he seems to be 
an imperious and prejudiced man. It is strange 
Margaret, you should take up the highest opin- 
ion of some people on the slightest grounds, and 
condemn others without a hearing.” 

Margaret at first made no reply to petulance 





so unusual from Virginia but by pressing her hand 
affectionately between her own. “I will not at- 
tempt,” she said, at length, in a voice of the most 
soothing tenderness, “to vindicate Mr. Devereux, 
or to accuse Mr. Vernon; but I must try to save 
my own dear Virginia, the flower of my life, 
from sorrow and from exposure of the state of 
her heart to the world, and, above all, to him 
whom I believe to be wholly unworthy of her. 
Let us suppose it to be possible that you have 
been mistaken in him, would it not be wise to 
act as if this were a possibility? In your pres- 
ent state of uncertainty, you could not meethim 
again with composure; your feelings would be- 
tray themselves, and I see nothing which can 
prevent all these evils but an immediate removal 
from this place: you may then have time to col- 
leet your thoughts, to review the past, and at 
least to regain your equanimity.” 

“ But where could I go—the very thought is 
misery of going any where, feeling as I do.” 

“Go to our dear brother Charles. If conso- 
lation and strength can be found in the friendship 
of any human being, it isin his. He has written 
repeatedly to beg that you would visit him. Re- 
ginald sets out after an early breakfast to-mor- 
row morning for The Rectory. I will pack up 
your clothes to-night, inform my mother of your 
intention, and send Cesar orders to have the car- 
riage in readiness.” 

The suddenness and promptitude with which 
Margaret made all these arrangements, acted like 
a shower bath on Virginia’s prostrated energies. 
“You are so sudden, Margaret—so quick; you 
give me no time to consider,” she said; ‘you 
know I am so unaccustomed to leaving home, 
even for a day, without you.” 

“ But Charles’ house is only another home :— 
come, Virginia, you must positively let me think 
and act for you in this instance :” and so saying, 
Margaret went immediately to Mrs. Selden to 
entreat her to fortify Virginia’s wavering deter- 
mination. 

Mrs. Selden found it necessary to enforce Mar- 
garet’s persuasion and entreaties with a com- 
mand ; thongh delivered with so much gentleness 
and affection, as to make it appear rather a re- 
quest than acommand. Margaret then set most 
assiduously to work, collecting all the articles of 
Virginia’s wardrobe which she thought she would 
want;—even the most minute comfort was not 
forgotten,—while Virginia neither heard nor saw 
any thing that was passing, but throwing herself 
on a bed, wept unrestrainedly, until sleep over- 
powered her, relieving the feelings of Margaret 
quite as much as her own. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


I may not call thee mortal then, my soul! 
Immortal longings lift thee to the skies : 

Love of thy native home inflames thee now, 
With pious madness wise. 

Know then thyself! expand thy wings divine! 
Soon, mingled with thy fathers, thou shalt shine 
A star amid the starry throng, 

A God the Gods among.—Coleridge. 


Margaret passed a sleepless night, and was up 
by the dawn; to put all things en train for the 
expedition to The Rectory. She gazed fondly 
and sorrowfully for a few minutes on the fair 
face of her sleeping sister, then glided noiselessly 
about the room to avoid awaking her, until it 
was absolutely necessary to do so. It was ne- 
cessary also to apprise Reginald of the change 
in family arrangements, and to acquaint her fa- 
ther with Virginia’s intended departure. Regi- 
nald heard with great indifference that Virginia 
was to be his companion: upon collecting his 
thoughts he was, however, a little disconcerted 
at the idea of riding in a carriage, instead of 
upon horseback ; but Margaret assured him there 
would be no necessity for this, as Virginia would 
take a book with her, and would not want a 
companion. She considered this as a fortunate 
circumstance, for she knew that Virginia would 
spend the day in weeping ; and even unobservaat 
as Reginald was, his curiosity could not fail to 
be excited at emotion so disproportioned to the 
occasion. 

Mr. Selden did not hear of Virginia’s depar- 
ture with unconcern, though he would have scorn- 
ed to acknowledge so trifling a feeling. Nothing 
annoyed him more than even a temporary break 
up of the family circle. Mrs. Selden, however, 
assured him that Virginia ought to visit Charles, 
as he was very anxious to see her: and she thought 
too it would be a great advantage to her to goa 
little from home. Mr. Selden was so aceustom- 
ed to acquiesce in his wife’s judgments, with re- 
gard to the management of her daughters, that 
he made no objection to the plan; but when Vir- 
ginia entered the parlor—her eyes red with weep- 
ing—and vainly tried to eat a few mouthfuls, he 
said in a low voice, to Mrs. Selden: 

“T really cannot perceive, Mary, any such ab- 
solute necessity that Virginia should leave home, | 
when she seems so unwilling to go.” 

“This, my dear, is one of the very strongest 
reasons for her going: it is time Virginia had ac- 
quired some self control—some power of doing | 
what is not agreeable to her: and what would 
Charles think, to hear she had such an invincible 
repugnance to visiting him ?” 

Mr. Selden could not help acknowledging the 
good sense of these remarks, and he only shrug- 





ged his shoulders in silence. 





“Come, Virginia,—the carriage is waiting,” 
said Mrs. Selden in a cheerful tone; “we must 
not make a scene of this short parting.” 

Virginia, bathed in tears, was incapable of ut- 
tering a word, as she kissed her mother and Mar- 
garetin silence. Reginald followed her, with con- 
temptuous astonishment, to the carriage, into 
which her father assisted her, more discomposed 
at the sight of her tears than he would have cared 
to acknowledge. As he closed the carriage door, 
he desired Virginia to tell her Aunt Mason and 
Charles he should come some day or other to see 
how they were fixed. He did not add at The 
Rectory, for he had never been known to desig- 
naté*he abode by any other name than Charles’ 
establishment. He returned slowly to the house, 
regretting that Mary should consider it necessary 
to commence immediately her course of discip- 
line with Virginia. 

Virginia leaned back in the carriage as it drove 
off, and gave way to an unrestrained burst of 
tears; covering her face with her handkerchief, 
she sobbed aloud. Once only did she uncover 
her face and look around her, with an undefined 
hope of seeing Augustus Vernon. He must surely, 
she thought, have some presentiment that I am 
leaving him, perhaps for ever. Yet, after all, 
Margaret may be right; it is perhaps mean and 
foolish for.me to think of him longer—still the 
worst criminal is allowed to justify himself before 
he is condemned. 

Tortured by a conflict of feelings, in which, 
unfortunately, love and regret were greatly stron- 
ger than indignation and a proper sense of dig- 
nity, Virginia gave way to her emotions without 
even attempting to restrain them, until Kitty, the 
servant who attended her, could look on in si- 
lence no longer, but thought something must be 
done, if possible, to calm those bursts of grief, 
which frightened as much as they astonished her. 

‘Dear, dear me! Miss Virginia, what would 
Miss Margaret and Missis say, to see you taking 
on so! I always see young ladies like to go from 
home before, and going just to see Mas Charles 
and Miss Charlotte too. Poor Mas Charles wants 
to see you all so bad too.” 

Virginia scarcely heard Kitty’s remonstrances, 
which were repeated from time to time in a simi- 
lar strain: nor did she rouse herself, in the least, 
from the state of grief in which she had fallen, 
until almost mid-day, when Reginald, alighting 
from his horse, ordered Cesar to stop the car- 
riage under the shade of a fine oak tree. 

“ Virginia,” he said, “we had best rest the 
horses here awhile, and refresh ourselves with 
the luncheon Margaret prepared for us.” 

Perceiving that Virginia's eyes were swoln with 
weeping, and that she was utterly incapable of 
replying, he regarded her with a somewhat con- 
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temptuous smile, saying, ‘One would imagine, 
Virginia, that you were going to the North Pole, 
and had lost every friend inthe world. Youare 
old enough now to be a reasonable being, and 
should reflect on the extreme irrationality and 
absurdity of such conduct.” 

This rebuke had a better effect on Virginia's 
spirits than any attempt at soothing her could 
have produced, for she was piqued and ashamed 
at perceiving that Reginald so far from regarding 
her with the least spark of sympathy, thought 
she was acting like a downright simpleton. She 
gave him her hand to assist her out of the car- 
riage, attempted to swallow a few mouthfuls, 
and listened with a tolerable appearance o®com- 
posure to a long lecture which Reginald deliver- 
ed on the many bad effects which arose from liv- 
ing at home so much as she had done. 

They did not arrive at The Rectory until twi- 
light, and Virginia could not have answered a 
single question as to the state of the roads, or as 
to any object in the country through which she 
had passed. It was impossible, however, to lis- 
ten to Charles’ affectionate welcome, feel the 
kindly pressure of his hand and his kiss upon 


her cheek without some pleasurable emotion and 


then Mrs. Mason and the children were so glad 
to see her that her drooping spirits revived some- 
what under these kindly influences. 

Charles, who understood perfectly the state of 
Virginia’s feelings, forbore with the utmost deli- 
cacy to make any allusion which could call up 
painful trains of thought, and contrived with 
much skill and tact to lead the conversation to 
subjects of general interest, which he discussed 
with so much variety and playfulness as to call 
forth a few languid smiles from his sister. 


Charles was surprised on the following morn-' 


ing as he was taking an early ramble over the 
grounds, as was his wont, to hear Reginald’s 
voice wishing him good morning and to find him 
at his side. 

“What a noble view you have around you, 
Charles, this place really has great capabilities of 
being made a fine country seat, it is a pity— 

“That it is a Rectory,” said Charles smiling. 

“ Well, I must acknowledge some such thought 


than useless now to attempt to dissatisfy you with 
your vocation, and after all it has some advan- 
tages, opportunities of literary leisure for exam- 
ple; many clergymen have won laurels in the 
fields of literature and science, and have occu- 
pied lofty niches in the Temple of Fame.” 

“ You still find it impossible to believe, Regi- 
nald, that I do not aspire to win laurels, or to fill 


but with your talents and your natural elevation 
of character it is utterly impossible that you 
should be willing to return like the flowers of the 
field to the dust from which you sprung, without 
one trace to mark to the passer-by that you ever 
existed—‘a mute, inglorious Milton’ sleeping in 
the church-yard with all the strains of immortal 
song which were in your soul hushed in eter- 
nal silence, without ever having been called forth 
to awaken the admiration of after ages, when 
your name should be pronounced.” 

Charles looked earnestly at Reginald as he 
uttered these words; with a kindling eye and a 
glowing cheek he then replied; “1 can under- 
stand these feelings, Reginald, I have experienced 
them, but that time is past and it is as impossible 
that I should feel thus again as that my taste for 
tops and kites should revive.” 

Reginald cast on his brother a look of min- 





'gled surprise and pity as he indignantly replied, 
| I shallregret your choice of a profession deeply 
indeed, Charles, if it should lead you to enter- 
tain sentiments so unnatural and so unworthy of 
a mind like yours, sentiments which so far from 
‘raising us above the level of humanity degrade 
‘us beneath it; sentiments such as these are suited 
only to miserable monks who, renouncing all the 
noble aims of existence, drag on a half life in the 
cloister and think they are thus rendering homage 
to God.” 

“My views of the destiny of man are even 
‘more exalted than your own, Reginald. When 
‘we view ourselves as immortal souls passing 





swiftly through a probationary state to a world 


where we may hope to become higher, nobler, 
beings than our feeble imaginations can conceive, 
with what dignity and importance are even the 
humblest actions of life invested, as parts of the 
preparatory course of discipline to which it is 
necessary we should be subjected, to fit us for 
this glorious immortality. Compared with hopes, 
and aims such as these how do the uncertain, un- 
|just and mutable rewards of fame amongst our 
fellow mortals sink into insignificance !” 

The radiant expression which lit up Charles’ 
‘face was not lost upon Reginald. Seizing his 





hand he said with emotion, “I am glad to see, 


passed through my mind, but it would be worse | 


Charles that you have not lost your enthusiasm, 
and that it has only taken too lofty instead of 
toohumble anaim. Yet the eagle cannot always 
remain above the clouds, nor look continually at 
the sun, he must descend to the earth or perish. 
We are formed for this world and cannot look 
wholly or continually beyond it. The reward 
for noble actions, for climbing the rugged ascents 
of the Hill of Fame, the path to which is always 





a niche in the Temple of Fame.” 


“ Impossible. utterly impossible! I believe most’ 
implicitly in the sincerity of your self-deception, | 


marked with blood and tears, must be tangible, 
suited to our nature and apprehensions; few 
minds are capable of that metaphysical abstrac- 
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tion which will enable them to realize the future, 
the immaterial, the intangible, to live in a world 
of ideas and shadows.” 

“« My dear fellow, what could be more immate- 
rial, intangible, ideal than what you call fame? 
It is the most airy of all the gorgeous fabrics 
raised by imagination; the injustice and fickle- 
ness of popular applause have been proverbial 
in every age and nation of which we have any 
record. No one despises more than yourself the 
opinions of the individuals that compose the mass 
of mankind ; you would be surprised to count up, 
for Iam sure they could easily be enumerated, 
the few whose admiration could produce a thrill 
of pride in your heart, or exalt you one degree in 
your own estimation. ” 

“True, but think with what rapture you would 
listen to the verdict of the noble and enlightened 
few, the few who alone deserve to be called men, 
assigning to you a name and station above your 
fellow mortals, holding you up for the admira- 
tion and imitation of all your cotemporaries ; 
think, too, for ages after the grave had closed over 
you, and all that was mortal of you had returned 
te the dust from whence it was taken, that your 
name would fill a proud page in history, that it 
would be a watchword to noble and ardent spi- 
rits striving for the honors of immortality, con- 
tinually producing glorious deeds, and as the em- 
pire of letters extends, spreading its influence for 
the elevation of our race to countries undiscov- 
ered. What a reflection it would be, this magic 
name is mine, my efforts have achieved this glo- 
rious destiny ! Would it be too dearly bought by 
days of toil, by nights of watching, by the most 
severe intellectual labor, by the heart’s best blood 
itself? Do not the common every day aims of 
existence sink into contemptible insignificance 
with such a price as this within the possibility of 
attainment? Did not all the master spirits of past 
ages, even with the dim lights of antiquity, feel 
and act for these noble rewards, and shall their 
aims be more elevated than our own ?” 

“You must allow me, Reginald,” said Charles 
smiling, “the privilege of transgressing Dean 
Swift's rule for the time to which a speech should 
be limited,—a minute and a half he said should 
on no account be exceeded. I shall have, too. 
to avail myself of my professional privileges and 
view the subject somewhat systematically, that 
we may understand each other and arrive at any 
right conclusions on the subject.” 

“Dean Swift's rule is just what might have 
been expected from such a man as Dean Swift: 
speak away an hour and a half if you like it, 
I should think a day and a half well spent in the 
discussion if it could aid you in arriving at what 
I think true views of the subject.” 

“We will then ascertain first what is the sort 


of fame to which it is noble to aspire; is it not, 
according to your belief, the admiration of the 
noble and enlightened few of all ages and coun- 
tries, but first and most intoxicating the applause 
of those of that lofty band who are our cotem- 
poraries? But you have studied enough of his- 
tory and of the nature of human opinion to know 
that the awards even of the great and wise of our 
cotemporaries scarcely ever coincide with those 
of posterity. And it is rare indeed that any man 
was ever in his own time the hero of the few and 
the hero of the many. If we toil for the plau- 
dits of thousands and millions, we must not ex- 
pect to occupy one of those exalted niches in the 
Temple of Fame, dim from their very elevation 
to those who gaze on them from the depths of 
ignorance and prejudice beneath. To win the 
crowns assigned by the lofty few, placed above 
the thick and many colored mists of passion and 
ignorance, we must be content to endure the mis- 
understanding and brave the obloquy and taunts 
of the crowd below. If this is really the only 
sort of fame to which you aspire, you could meet 
popular censure with unmoved mind.” 

‘‘No, I cannot deceive myself so far, I feel 
that I could not incur popular blame and scorn 
without the loss of happiness, pride might and 
would support me under it; but one great ineen- 
tive to action, one strong sustaining and anima- 
ting influence would be lost. No, to fulfil the 
glorious destiny which haunts my waking and 
sleeping hours, I must feel my power, I must be 
able to sway the minds of men as trees are moved 
by the hurricane, then I shall feel the Divinity 
within me, shall know that I have not mistaken 
my high vocation, shall be saved from the with- 
ering curse of consciousness that I had mistaken 
high aspirations for high capabilities. Yet I ad- 
mit this sort of fame to be inferior to that lofty 
and imperishable kind which is the voice of the 
great and good who shall come after us in suc- 
ceeding ages. However, the two kinds of fame 
have been united in some rare instances, and 
what has once been done by man may be done 
again.” 

‘Ah, my dear Reginald, what an ignis fatuus 
do you pursue, impossible to grasp, an everchang- 
ing and perishable exhalation! how unlike the 
steady light of the luminaries of Heaven! We 
are told that the righteous shall shine like stars 
in the firmament of Heaven, when all the mon- 
uments of man shall have perished, and this very 
earth shall have shrivelled like a parched scroll ; 
is not this a certain and glorious reward, if we 
believe the Scriptures to be the revealed word of 
God, as I know youdo. Must we not acknowl- 
edge promises such as these to offer to us a more 
real and glorious immortality than that which 
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of imperfect, short-sighted, mutable mortals?! 
The very word immortality in this sense implies 
a contradiction in terms. Then the inspiring 
freedom from all bondage to man, to live ‘as in 
our great Task Master’s eye’ animated and sus- 
tained by the consciousness that we are actuated 
by a purifying principle which is gradually trans- 
forming us into higher, nobler beings, how much 
does the happiness of knowing that we are becom- 
ing all that is great and noble exceed that of being 
thoughtso! The last is indeed but a phantom, the 
pursuit of which makes us feverish, restless, un- 
happy, leading us often into inextricable laby- 
rinths, the other, a glorious reality, for whose at- 
tainment the very efforts are not only happiness 
but are continually bringing us nearer to the ob- 
ject of pursuit.” 

Reginald regarded his brother with a sad earn- 
estness as he replied, ‘I do not deny the truth of 
Revelation, Charles, though I must confess I 
have never examined the subject very closely, 





but things relating to another state of existence 
seem dim, distant, and uncertain. We must be-| 
lieve that an Omnipotent and Omniscient Being | 
delights in the exercise of power and intelligence | 
in his creatures, the wider their scope of action, 
the worthier their efforts seem of his approba- 
tion; can we suppose that he who rules senates 
and communds armies is not a nobler being in 
the eye of The Eternal than the hind who earns 
his daily bread by the sweat of his brow, the, 
only end of his being to procure the means of 
an existence of scarcely higher dignity in crea- 
tion than that of the animals who live but for the | 
same purpose.” 

‘The God of your imagination is not the God 
of Scripture, Reginald; you ascribe unconscious- 
ly to Him the character of a Grecian or Roman 
hero. The God whom we adore weighs actions | 
not in the balance of short-sighted man; the ut- | 
most exercise of the power and intelligence of 
beings such as we are, even supposing these qual- 
ities to have in us an inherent and independent | 
existence, must so far from exciting his admira- 
tion appear infinitely small in his eyes, but when 
we reflect that all power and intelligence are 
gifts which He has himself bestowed upon his 
creatures, that they may use them for his service 
and the good of mankind, (for Scripture assures 
us that these are the purposes for which all the 
talents of man were bestowed,) how can we sup- 
pose that He will approve of the being of His 
own creation who uses His own gifts only that 
he may gain a name among his fellow men? 
The noblest even of the Grecian and Roman he- 
roes, to whom fame was the breath of life, had 
dim visions of the true glory which consists in 
loving virtue for her own sake, even though the 
reward and applause due to her should be de- 





nied. But we will continue our discussion ano- 
ther time, for I hear the breakfast bell.” 

Reginald smiled. “ Well, we will defer it though 
I by no means acknowledge myself vanquished, 
and at a suitable opportunity may perhaps con- 
vince you that I have more reason on my side 
than you are at present willing to acknowledge. 
At the same time I will be candid enough to 
agree that you have placed your own views ina 
very strong light. But by way of digression, for 
whom is that little bouquet you have been se- 
lecting so carefully whilst we were discoursing 
on such high themes? 

‘For Virginia. I am sorry to see her looking 
so pale and dejected, I am afraid she is not 
well.” 

“And I am only afraid she is silly. You may 
depend upon it if any thing is the matter it is 
only some notion she has picked up from ro- 
mances that heroines ought to be unhappy. I 
am surprised that a woman of my mother’s 
strong practical sense should have allowed Vir- 
ginia to indulge herself in such pernicious read- 
ing.” 

‘And yet I can well imagine how the same 
feeling which makes a man wish to be a hero, 
differently directed, may make a woman wish to 
be a heroine.” 

“* Pshaw,”’ replied Reginald. 

They had by this time arrived at the house and 
found the family assembled for prayers. Regi- 
nald thought that Charles would manifest some 
embarrassment and considerately turned his eyes 
away, nor did he imagine it possible that he 
should be impressed with a sense of reverence at 
hearing his own brother Charles, with whom he 
had ate, drank and slept ever since his earliest 
recollection, perform the venerable offices of a 
clergyman. But his attention was soon rivetted 
and his respect awakened by the earnest yet sim- 
ple solemnity of Charles’ manner, the excellence 
of his enunciation, and his deep and melodious 
voice. What an orator has been lost to the world ! 
he mentally exclaimed, as he regarded his brother 
with a pensive yet respectful glance. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


I hate the face, however fair, 

That carries an affected air; 

The lisping tone, the shape constrain’d 
The studied look, the passion feigned, 

And fopperies which only tend 

To injure what they strive to mend.—Gay. 


It was, indeed, with a heavy heart Margaret 
watched the carriage which bore Virginia away, 
until it was lost to her sight; she had scarcely 
ever been separated from Virginia for more than 
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a day until now, and Margaret felt as if it would 
be almost impossible for Virginia to do without 
her, though her good sense shewed her the ex- 
treme necessity, that she should acquire some 
resolution and independence of character. How 
gladly, thought Margaret, would I bear her trials 
for her, were it possible that the discipline of 
one human being could benefit another, she is so 
gentle, so dependent, so unfitted for the storms 
of life! 

Mrs. Selden, though a very fond and indul- 
gent mother, felt much more unmixed satisfac- 
tion at Virginia’s departure than Margaret did, 
she rejoiced that she was removed from the 
sphere of Augustus Vernon’s influence; she felt 
too, as if there must be safety and peace with 
Charles and her sister, and she had so often seen 
the sorrows of young hearts pass away, especial- 
ly when they arose from causes such as those 
which distressed Virginia, thatshe hoped a change 
of circumstances would soon impart another, and 
more healthy tone to her mind. But Margaret, 
to whom Virginia had confided every feeling of 
her heart, from infancy, feelings that she would 
have been ashamed to avow to her mother, or 
would not have cared to express, knowing they 
would be deemed too childish or romantic to call 
forth her sympathy or attention, was not so 
sanguine. Knowing that Virginia lived mostly 
in an inward world, she did not hope so much 
as Mrs. Selden from outward circumstances, 
and she feared that she would not have the 
resolution to attempt the mental discipline of 
changing her trains of thought and feeling, 
by resolute employment of any kind, caleu- 
lated to awaken a different tone of reflection and 
sentiment, from that in which she was now in- 
dulging. But though her hopes were so much 
faintér than those of Mrs. Selden, she liked to 
listen to her words of encouragement, and said 
nothing of her own fears. 

When Augustus Vernon arrived as usual in the 
evening, of the day of Virginia’s departure, Mar- 
garet felt for the first time real delight at her ab- 
sence; an air of uncontrollable satisfaction play- 
ed about her countenance, as she entered the 
drawing-room, where he was awaiting Virginia’s 
arrival, seated in an elegant attitude on the sofa, 
holding a tasteful bouquet ina manner to set off 
his white hand, ornamented with rings, to pecu- 
liar advantage. 

His countenance expressed much disappoint- 
ment, when he looked up and saw no one enter 
but Mrs. Selden and Margaret; after the first 
greetings were over, and a few formal speeches 
had been exchanged, he said in a hesitating tone, 
“that he hoped Miss Virginia Selden was not 
still indisposed.” 

* Not at all,” said Margaret, “‘an unexpected 





opportunity occurred of paying her long talked 
of visit to our brother Charles, and Reginald and 
herself left us this morning.” 

The beautiful features of Augustus were al- 
most distorted with irrepressible vexation, and 
the color rose to his temples, for he had no doubt 
that this sudden determination on Virginia’s part 
was the result of some family mancuvre, and 
ascribed the planning of it chiefly to Margaret, 
for whom he felt a strong and almost instinctive 
aversion; for though her manner had always 
been perfectly polite towards him, he felt that 
she pene'rated his real character, that all his sen- 
timentalities were ridiculous trash in her estima- 
tion, and, most unpardonable of all, that even 
his beauty did not excite her admiration. 

“ Will Miss Selden be long absent,” Augus- 
tus asked, turning towards Mrs. Selden, for he 
felt an invincible reluctance to addressing Mar- 
garet. 

‘Probably for some time,” replied Mrs. Sel- 
den with an air of great indifference, she then 
added, ** How is Louis this evening, has his indis- 
position worn off ?” 

‘‘ Louis has entirely recovered I believe, but he 
is so hypochondriacal that I eschew his society 
as much as possible ;” an involuntary smile play- 
ed around the lips of Augustus as he uttered 
these words, for he was but too conscious that 
the melancholy-of Louis was to be ascribed to 
the evident partiality with which Virginia re- 
garded him; his last visits to Sherwood had been 
so painful from this cause, that he had of late 
withdrawn himself almost entirely. 

Margaret saw the look and understood it, and 
if possible, Augustus sank many degrees in her 
estimation; she said with a smile, “ his spirits 
will, I hope, soon return with his health, he is so 
pleasant a companion, we cannot spare his so- 
ciety.” 

“Do you think so ?” languidly drawled out Au- 
gustus. 

“Certainly, his manner is so kind, so natural, 
there is so much good sense and manliness about 
him.” 

‘I would not presume to differ in opinion from 
Miss Selden, otherwise I would say, my admi- 
ration was never very particularly excited by 
every day characters, or common qualities.” 

‘‘] have very plain tastes,” said Margaret, * I 
believe I have not a spark of romance in my 
composition.” 

** Romance is all that gives a charm to life,” 
then suddenly recollecting himself, with the air 
of one who had been casting pearls before swine, 
he added, * but I am conscious that I have the 
misfortune to differ widely from Miss Selden.” 

To pass a whole evening without either ad- 
miring, or being admired, was too ennuyante to 
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be thought of, so after a few uninteresting and 
languid remarks, with long pauses between, dur- 


ing which, he was devising some probable ex: | 


cuse to make his escape, Augustus Vernon arose, 
and pleading the necessity of keeping an appoint- 
meut that had never been made, bowed with in- 
imitable grace and withdrew. 

Margaret drew a long breath as the door closed 
after him, and said, turning to her mother, ‘* now 
I breathe freely and lightly, what an oppressive 
man! I am glad we possess such powers of mak- 
ing ourselves disagreeable, without violating the 
rules of politeness.”’ 

Mrs. Selden smiled assentingly, and they con- 
gratulated themselves again and again on Vir- 
ginia’s absence. 

The next morning Gerald Devereux called 
alone and at an unusual hour, the gentlemen were 
out on a morning ride, Mrs. Selden was engaged 
in attending to domestic arrangements, and Mar- 
garet felt her heart beat quick as she went into 
the parlor to receive him. She felt a foreboding 
that he wished to make some communication to 
her respecting his attachment to Virginia, and 
she dreaded the disclosure more than she liked 
to acknowledge to herself, then she thought too, 
that when the present delusions had passed from 
Virginia’s mind, it might become possible for her 
to return his affection, and she feared to discour- 
age him entirely, while on the other hand jus- 
tice to Gerald Devereux demanded thatshe should 
not encourage false hopes. But the very con- 
sciousness of her own repugnance to the idea of 
an union, between Gerald Devereux and her sis- 
ter, to a heart such as Margaret’s, would have 
predisposed her to act in contradiction to her own 
feelings. 

Margaret, almost for the first time, found some 
difficulty in preserving her natural manner, as 
she advanced to meet Mr. Devereux. He look- 
ed unusually grave, and had the air of a person, 
who in the common and expressive phrase, “ has 
something on his mind.” 

“You are no doubt surprised, Miss Selden,” 
he said, after a pause, “to see me at so early an 
hour, but as I received letters by yesterday’s mail, 
which will compel me to leave Virginia in the 
course of a few days, you see I am determined 
to make the most of my remaining time.” 

Margaret endeavored to look more unconcern- 
ed than she felt, as she replied, though kindly, 
with much less appearance of emotion than Ger- 
ald Devereux had expected, ‘‘ Your friends here 
will regret this sudden and unexpected absence 
very much [ am sure.” 

The reply, though kind, was exactly such a 
one, and made in such a manner, that Gerald 
Devereux felt it to be most unsatisfactory. His 
eye rested sadly and almost reproachfully on her 





as he replied, “I can scarcely flatter myself that 
I have power to excite much regret at Sherwood ; 
you are but too happy here without foreign aid.” 

He paused for a moment, but before Margaret 
could frame what appeared to her to be a suita- 
ble reply, he continued in a more cheerful, though 
constrained manner: “ Augustus Vernon and I 
have indeed taken literally Mr. Selden’s kind in- 
vitation to make his house our home; whatever 
may be said in prose or verse of a Highland, 
would apply as justly to a Virginia welcome : 
bards and tourists, however, are wanting to cele- 
brate it as it deserves.” 

‘* Some virtues bring their own reward, so that 
we have scarcely a right to claim any merit for 
them.” 

Margaret saw that Gerald Devereux was hurt. 
He had expected something less complimentary 
from her—less, of course, on such an occasion 
as this; he bowed slightly in reply to her remark. 
“T am mortified, Miss Selden, at my own want 
of address ; I know no agreeable way of saying 
disagreeable things; and yet they must be said, 
perforce, sometimes. Youcan not but be aware 
of the fascination which draws Augustus Vernon 
to Sherwood. You must have marked the ad- 
miration with which he regards your sister : noth- 
ing could be more natural than that he should do 
80.” 

Margaret’s heart beat thick and fast, and her 
color came and went, as she prepared herself to 
listen to an avowal of his own love for Virginia; 
yet she replied in a steady tone, “It would be 
useless affectation to pretend that I have not 
observed that Mr. Vernon fancies himself in love 
with Virginia.” 

“You do not then believe in the reality of his 
attachment ?” 

‘Certainly not,” replied Margaret, while the 
indignant blood mounted to her temples; “ Mr. 
Vernon loves no one but himself.” 

‘‘He has been the idol of his family, and the 
spoiled child of fortune ever since his birth, and 
is therefore less to be blamed for vanity and self- 
ishness than most persons; but I agree with 
you, for self-idolatry and true love cannot grow 
in the same soil: one will extirpate the other. 
Though I have never entertained or proposed 
any sentiment of friendship for Augustus Ver- 
non, still as we have been thrown into such fre- 
quent companionship, I find it a painful, and it 
appears almost an insidious and indelicate task 
to enter upon asubject on which I cannot speak 
without criminating him; and it requires a con- 
stant exertion of reason to prevent me from feel- 
ing as if I was acting disgracefully towards him. 
My conscience, however, fully acquits me, for I 
have warned him unless he desisted from any 
farther attempt to gain your sister's affections, I 
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should find it necessary to apprise some of the 
family that an engagement still subsisted between 
him and a very young, unprotected girl; she is 
very innocent, very beautiful and well born, 
though poor, and placed by circumstances in a 
peculiarly isolated and somewhat obscure station. 
Her mother died while she was yet a child, and 
she was left to the care of a distant female rela- 
tion, who resided as a dependent with her father, 
and of a parent who was the most simple-minded, 
unsuspicious being I ever saw, devoted to litera- 
ture, and a complete recluse in his habits ; a for- 
eigner, too, he seemed to have no interests, no 
world beyond his simple home ; his mind and his 
heart were filled with his studies and his child. 
Yet his love was perhaps even a disadvantage to 
poor Clara ; he had no knowledge of human na- 
ture, no idea how to form the character, or en- 
lighten the mind of a young girl; she was his 
pet, his idol and plaything, and his excessive ten- 
derness and indulgence, and her complete seclu- 
sion from the world, softened a heart already too 
sensitive, and filled a mind too imaginative with 
wild and unreal notions. The education which 
her father gave her consisted only of elementary 
instruction in the simplest branches of know- 
ledge; she became also thoroughly acquainted 
with the German language, as he was a native 
of that country, and generally preferred using his 
native tongue in speaking to Clara. His resi- 
dence was not more than a mile from the college 
to which I went, and as I had at this time an ar- 
dent desire to become acquainted with the Ger- 
man language, I persuaded him to give me pri- 
vate lessons at his own house, and in this man- 
ner became acquainted with all these cireumstan- 
ces, and my interest was awakened both for the 
old man and his daughter. Augustus Vernon 
matriculated as my college career was closing ; 
but I afterwards learned from a friend, that hav- 
ing met with Clara in a solitary ramble, he was 
so much attracted by her beauty, as to determine 
him to submit to the drudgery of studying Ger- 
man, for the sake of gaining access to her father’s 
house. ‘The consequences of this step may ea- 
sily be imagined. Clara was persuaded to enter 
into a secret engagement with him, and he was 
to obtain the consent of his friends. Her father 
died a few months ago, in ignorance of this 
affair I am sure; for I know with his high 
sense of honor, he would not have permitted 
Clara to continue a clandestine engagement, and 
she is left now with no other reliance but the af- 
fection and honor of Augustus Vernon. Sucha 
nature as hers is capable of the most implicit 
confidence and almost adoration, for her feelings 
are of the tenderest nature, uncorrected by know- 
ledge of the world, observation or reason. No 
proofs of his infidelity could be convincing to her 
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mind were they strong as Holy Writ; his own 
declaration could alone convince her of his infi- 
delity ; and were she convinced, her heart would 
break at her own want of power to retain his af- 
fections, without once accusing him of cruelty or 
faithlessness.” 

‘** Poor girl!” said Margaret, in a tone of deep 
feeling ; ‘‘she is indeed to be pitied for having 
thrown away such a heart on Augustus Vernon. 
But are his friends now apprised that any such 
engagement exists!” 

‘‘No, and they would never consent to his ful- 
filling such an engagement: it is partly on this 
ground that Vernon justifies himself in acting as 
if no such vows had everbeenmade. He treats 
it entirely as a childish affair, and says that it 
would be utterly impossible to fulfil such an en- 
gagement, even if he wished to do so, and that 
the moment he saw your sister he was convinced 
he had never known love before; he thinks it 
would be hard for the sake of a youthful entan- 
glement which never could end in any thing, to 
throw away the happiness of his life. Yet in- 
finitely unworthy as I deem him to be of your 
sister, it seemed wisest to unveil his real charac- 
ter, which she has had no opportunity of know- 
ing, to preclude the possibility of destroying the 
happiness of such a pure and lovely being.” ‘Then 
with evident emotion and embarrassment, he 
added, **I should have acted thus from this mo- 
tive alone, had no other impelled me, and I trust 
you will not deem my zeal officious or imperti- 
nent.” 

Margaret felt the blood recede from her heart, 
and rush back with increased violence ; a variety 
of mixed and painful sensations made her agita- 
tion nearly uncontrollable yet, with a strong ef- 
fort, she replied, “ Believe me, I am fully sensi- 
ble of your kindness, and thank you from my in- 
most heart for making this disclosure as all Vir- 
ginia’s friends must do.” 

“ Yet I hope what I have just told you will be 
communicated to no one but your mother and 
sister. I am very anxious that no publicity 
should be given to the matter, not only for the 
sake of Augustus Vernon but for that of the un- 
fortunate girl, who will have enough to suffer 
without this exposure.” 

“T shall certainly mention it to no one else but 
my brother Charles, who is a sort of confessor 
to us all, and on whose prudence and secresy 
you can perfectly rely.” 

«Then as I confide implicitly in your judgmeat, 
I must extend my permission to him bat no far- 
ther.” 

A pause ensued, Margaret saw that Gerald's 
eyes were fixed on a picture of Miranda play- 
ing chess with Ferdinand, she remembered that 
he had observed a few evenings ago, that Miranda 
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strikingly resembled Virginia, but she did not 
recollect at the same time that this picture had 
served as a sort of text for a very eloquent 
discourse which he had thus held on the beauty 
of the female character, during which he had 
said many things which, with all her fondness 
for Virginia, she had thought strangely inappli- 
cable, if meant to describe her. She felt every 
moment more strongly the danger of betraying 
her own emotions, and the consequent necessity 
of doing or saying something immediately. Ad- 
dressing Gerald in a tone which she meant to be | 
at once careless and kind, but that sounded in| 
his ears like one of the most provoking indiffer- 
ence, she said “My mother will not pardon 
me, Mr. Devereux, for depriving her of your 
company, especially as it is almost your last 
visit for some time. I must apprise her that you 
are here,’’ and she rang the bell for a servant 
who instantly obeyed the summons and was or- 
dered to inform Mrs. Selden that Mr. Devereux 
was in the parlor. 

Gerald looked vexed, mortified, put out com- 
pletely, but he did not oppose Margaret’s inten- 
tion, or requesta longer private interview. ‘ Al- 
most for the last time,’”’ he mentally repeated, 
“and is it thus she speaks of a separation which 
may be so long? How could she more plainly 
intimate her indifference, her unwillingness to 
listen to any avowal I might make,” and his brow 
crimsoned with a glow of painful indignation. 


** Quite for the last time,” he replied in a tone 
which he meant to be as indifferent as her own, 
“for many, many months, perhaps years. I re- 
gret that it will not even be in my power to take 
leave of Mr. Selden and Arthur, as I have indis- 
pensable engagements for the remainder of the 
day, and set out early to-morrow morning for 
Travers Lodge.” 


Margaret grew pale at this announcement, 





there was something also in Gerald Devereux’s | 
manner at which she too, in her turn, felt deeply | 
hurt, and they were both relieved by the en-| 
trance of Mrs. Selden, who advanced towards 
Gerald with an air of the kindest cordiality. 

A heart never beat in a human bosom more 
alive to kindness than that of Gerald Devereux, 
and the assumed expression of haughty indiffer- 
ence which his countenance wore was instantly | 
succeeded by the open brow, and warm look of| 
kindness which were natural to him whenever) 
he spoke to his friends. He conversed for a) 
while as he was wont to do, and as the time 
drew near to say that little word “ farewell,” 
that word which has been uttered with bitterer 
pangs than any other in the English language, 
his manner involuntarily became sadder, softer, 
and there was an indescribable something about 








it that indicated a wounded, though no longer an 
irritated state of feeling. 


Margaret felt an increasing and almost over- 
powering unhappiness, but she forced herself to 
smile and speak about indifferent things, she saw 
that Gerald was deeply hurt, that he was unhap- 
py, but she ascribed this state of feeling to his 
supposing that she had understood his intima- 
tions with regard to his love for Virginia and 
that she had endeavored to prevent his making 
any avowal of his sentiments. The tone of 
haughty indifference he had for a moment assum- 
ed towards her, the expression of sad reproach 
with which he turned his eyes from time to time, 
involuntarily, upon her, suggested the painful 
thought that he regarded her as hostile to the 
success of his suit with Virginia, and was morti- 
fied to find in her not a friend as he had expect- 
ed, but an enemy to his dearest hopes. The 
manner too in which he had announced his in- 
tention of going to Travers Lodge awakened the 
suspicion that he meant to see Virginia and judge 
for himself whether he had any chance of ob- 
taining her favor. 


When Gerald bade Margaret farewell he could 
not but remark that her hand was colder than 


his own, and he thought a tear glistened in her 


eye, but this he ascribed to compassion natural 
enough to a heart warm and kind as Margaret’s, at 
parting from a person with whom one has asso- 
ciated intimately, and on whom it has been found 
necessary to inflict pain. And thus they parted 
mutually miserable and mutually misunderstand- 
ing each other. 


What a glorious gift is beauty when it has 
power to win such a heart as Gerald Devereux’s, 
without one effort on the part of its possessor! 
thought Margaret as she paused to look again at 
the lovely picture of Miranda, which appeared 
to her more strikingly than ever to resemble Vir- 
ginia. Her eye accidentally rested on the reflee- 
tion of her own image in a mirror opposite to 
her and an involuntary sigh was instantly suc- 
ceeded by a blush at her own weakness, and the 
thought that she could not be satisfied to owe the 
possession of Gerald Devereux’s heart entirely 
to her personal attractions, even were it in her 
power to become as beautiful as Virginia by a 
wish. Thoughts of tenderness too for that fair 
sister whose happiness had always been dearer 
to her than her own, filled her heart and even in 
this painful and trying moment she resolved that 
no effort should be wanting on her part to re- 
move the infatuation which blinded her eyes to 
the merits of Gerald Devereux. 


F yenne 
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THE SPIRIT-HARP. 
A Legendary Ballad from the German. 


BY FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 


Dwelt once in Albion’s isle a king, 
(The wood-birds warbled it all to me.) 

He had two daughters blithe as Spring, 
(The forest is blossoming fair to see.) 


And the sister said to the sister fine, 
“ Let us go to the sea-shore, dearest mine!” 


Oh! the youngest was fair as the dawn’s soft light, 
But the oldest was dark as the dark, dark night. 


The youngest went first, with waving hair, 
And the false, false sister followed her there ; 


And as they walked by the sea-shore wild, 
(The wood-birds warbled it all to me.) 

She pushed in the waters the beautiful child. 
(The forest is blossoming bright to see.) 


And the maiden lifted her lily-soft hand, 
“Oh! sister! thou loved one—oh, help me to land! 


“ And sister—oh! loved one! oh, help me but now! 
And my red, gold wreath shall circle thy brow.” 


“Thy red, gold wreath shall be mine without thee, 
But God’s green earth, never more shalt thou see.” 


“Oh! sister! thou loved one! now help me to land! 
And [ll girdle thy robe with my red, gold band.” 


“ Thy red, gold band shall be mine after all, 
But no more shall earth echo thy light foot-fall.” 


“ Now sister—thou loved one! I die by thee! 
Oh! bid my young bridegroom weep for me!’ 


“Never more—never more—shalt thou reach the green 
shore, 
Thy bridegroom is mine—and thy life-dream is o’er!” 


* ~ * * * * * 


The fisherman rowed in the dark, dark night, 
And they came where it floated still and white! 


And swift to the land the dear burden they bear ; 
(The wood-birds warbled it all to me.) 

And it lay in the light of its golden hair! 
(The forest is blossoming bright to see.) 


A minstrel rode that way and he spied 
Those fair, soft locks—* they are mine,” he cried. 


“ Her graceful shape, I bend,” said he, 
“The ivory frame of a harp to be. 


“ And the beautiful, glistening locks shall make 
Its golden chords, for Love’s sweet sake !” 


* * * * * * * 


In his arms he took the harp so light, 
And he entered the wedding-court at night. 


Full soft and low a strain he played— 
“ Why waileth the harp?” the bridegroom said. 


A maid’s sweet voice, thro’ the gold strings, sighed— 
“ Be hushed the harp!” said the haughty bride. 


“ Now listen—now listen!”’ the minstrel sang, 
“'There’s a wondrous tale in the chord’s sweet clang,” 


And wild thro’ the hall the melody rang— 
“ Young bride, dost thou listen ?” the minstrel sang. 


Plaintive and low doth the first chord resound, 
“With my golden wreath, is the bride’s hair bound !” 


And a sudden storm rose wild and loud, 
And shook the walls of that castle proud. 


Pleading and soft doth the second chord ring— 
“To my loved bridegroom, the bride doth cling!” 


And madly the terrible tempest beat 
At the lattice high like a fierce Afrite! 


And a wild, sad wail the third chord gave— 
“ My sister drowned me in the deep, deep wave !” 


What demon glares in? Hark! the thunder’s deep blare! 
(The wood-birds warbled it all to me.) 

And the castle, in ruins, lay black as despair! 
(The forest is blossoming bright to see.) 





A CHAPTER ON RATTLESNAKES. 


BY CHARLES LANMAN. 


We believe that we have seen a greater num- 
ber of these reptiles, in our various journeyings, 
and been more intensely frightened by them than 
any other scenery-loving tourist or angler in the 
country, and hence the idea of our present essay. 
We shall record our stock of information for the 
benefit of the general reader, rather than for the 
learned and scientific,—beginning our remarks 
with what we know of the character of that 
really beautiful and magnanimous, but most dead- 
ly animal, which was adopted as the Revolu- 
tionary emblem of our country, as the eagle is 
now the emblem of the Republic. 

The rattlesnake derives its name from an in- 
strument attached to its tail, consisting of a se- 
ries of hollow scaly pieces which, when shaken, 
make a rattling or rustling noise. The number 
of these pieces or rattles are said to correspond 
with the number of years which the animal has 
attained, and some travellers assert that some 
individuals has been discovered with thirty rat- 
tles, though thirteen is a much more common 
number. It is one of the most venomous of ser- 
pents, and yet one that we cannot but respect, 
since it habitually makes the most honorable use 





of the singular appendage with which it is gifted. 
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It never strikes a foe without first warning him 


ash, which are so obnoxious to their nervous 
of his danger. In form it is somewhat cor- 


system as to produce the most painful contor- 
pulent, has a flat heart-shaped head, and is sup-|tions of the body. When travelling at night in 


plied with fangs, varying from a half-inch to an|search of food, or for purposes of recreation, as 
inch in length, which lie hidden horizontally in|it may be, they have a fashion of visiting the en- 
the flesh of the upper jaw, and are capable of 


campments of hunters, and it has been ascer- 
being thrown out like the blade of a knife. The|tained that the only way of keeping them at a 
venom emitted by it is so deadly that it has been 


respectable distance is to encircle the camp with 
known to cause the death of a human being in|a rope, over which they are invariably afraid to 
a very few hours, and to destroy a dog or cat in| crawl ;—and it has frequently happened to hun- 
less than twenty minutes, and yet we have met 


ters, in a snake country, that on awaking after 
with some half-dozen individuals in our travels |a night of repose, they have discovered, on the 
who have been bitten by the rattlesnake without outside of their magic circle as many as a dozen 
being seriously injured. Horses and cattle are) of the charming creatures, carefully coiled up 
known to become exceedingly terrified at its ap-|and sound asleep. It is also related of this snake 
pearance, and generally speaking, when bitten, | that it has the power of throwing off or suppres- 
die in ashort time, and yet we once saw a horse, |sing a disagreeable effluvium, which is quite sick- 
which was only troubled in consequence of its 


ening to those who come within its range. If 
bite, by a disease resembling the scurvy. The 


this be true it occurs chiefly in the month of Au- 
hair dropped from the skin of the quadruped,| gust, when the weather is sultry and the snake is 


and he looked horribly if he did not feel so. As} particularly fat. That this snake has the power of 
to the effect of this poison upon hogs, it has fre-| charming, as some writers maintain, may be true 
queutly been proven to be perfectly harmless,| but we know not of an authenticated instance. 
and we know it to be the custom in certain por-| That it may have a very quiet way of stealing 
tions of the country for farmers to employ their) upon its prey seems to us much more plausi- 
swine for the express purpose of destroying the |ble,—but upon this fact we are non-commital. 
rattlesnakes infesting their land. The effect a As to their power of hissing,—that also is an 
the rattlesnake’s bite upon itself is said to be| undecided question. In regard to their manner 
generally fatal. In regard to the antidote of this| of biting we can speak with more confidence. 
poison we are acquainted with only one, which|They never attack a man without first coiling 
is the plant commonly called the rattlesnake | themselves in a graceful manner, and instead of 
weed. Both the leaf and the root are employed, jumping they merely extend their bodies, with 
and applied internally as well as externally. |the quickness of thought towards their mark, 
This plant grows to the height of six or eight in- ‘and if they do not reach it, they have to coil 
ches, has one stock and a leaf resembling i in shape | themselves again for a second effort, and when 
the head of the rattlesnake, and is almost unva-| they hit a man at all, it is generally on his heel, 
riably found in those sections of the country for the bruising of which they have the authority 
where the reptile abounds. of the scriptures. 

The courage of the rattlesnake isby no means| The rattlesnake is peculiar to the American 
remarkable, and it is but seldom that they will|continent. Four varieties alone are known to 
dispute the right of way with a man who is not naturalists, three of which are found in the Uni- 
afraid of them. They are sluggish in their move-|ted States, and one in South America. In the 
ments, and accomplish the most of their travel- states bordering on the Gulf of Mexico they at- 
ling during the nocturnal hours. They feed upon tain the length of seven and eight feet and a di- 
almost every variety of living creatures, which! ameter of three to four inches,—the males hav- 
they can overpower. They are not partial to ing four fangs, and the females onlytwo. These 
water, but when compelled to cross a river or are characterized by a kind of diamond figure on 
lake they perform the feat in a most beautiful|the skin, and are partial to the low or bottom 
manner, holding their heads about one foot from lands of the country. Those found in the Mid- 
the surface, and gliding along at a rapid rate. idle and Northern States are called the common 
They are affectionate creatures, and it is alleged or banded rattlesnakes, and are altogether the 
that when their offspring are very young, and | ‘most abundant in the Union. They vary in 
they are disturbed by the presence of man, the ‘length from two and a half to four feet, and are 
mothers swallow their little ones until the danger | partial to mountainous and rocky districts. There 
is past, and then disgorge them alive and writh-|is also a very small, but most dangerous variety, 
ing. called the ground rattlesnakes, which are found 

Another of their peculiarities consists in the on the sterile and sandy prairies of the west, and 
fact, that they may be entirely disarmed by bran-|to a limited extent in the barren districts of the 
dishing over their heads the leaves of the white! South. 











In Canada they are almost unknown, 
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and even in the more thickly settled States of 
the Union they are rapidly becoming extinct. As 
to their value, it may be stated that their oil and 
gall are highly prized in all sections of the Union 
for medicinal purposes, and by the Indians and 
slave population of the South, their flesh is fre- 
quently employed as an article of food, and re- 
ally considered sweet and nourishing. 

The attachment of the Aborigines to this fa- 
mous reptile is proverbial: among nearly all the 
tribes, even at the present day, it is seldom dis- 
turbed, but is designated by the endearing epi- 
thet of grandfather. It is recorded, however, 
by the early historians, that when one tribe de- 
sired to challenge another to combat, they were 


in the habit of sending into the midst of their, 


enemy the skin of arattlesnake, whereby it would 
appear to have been employed as an emblem of 


nation of not writing a single paragraph, (for the 
above legend, after a fashion, is historical,) which 
could be classed with the unbelievable things 
called ‘“* Snake Stories,” but the following mat- 
ter-of-fact though disconnected anecdotes, may 
not be unacceptable to our readers. They are 
genuine. 

We were once upon a fishing expedition among 
the mountains of North Carolina, with two other 
gentlemen, when it 20 happened that we conclu- 
ded to spend the night in a deserted log cabin, 
belonging to one of the party. By the light of 
a large fire, we partook of a cold but comforta- 
ble supper, and after talking ourselves into a 
drowsy mood, we huddled together on the floor, 
directly in front of the fire-place, and were soon 
in a sound sleep. About midnight, when the fire 
was out, one of the party was awakened by a 





revenge. And as to the origin of the rattlesnake, 
the old men among the Cherokees relate a legend 
to the following effect, which the reader will 
notice bears a striking analogy to the history of 
our Saviour. A very beautiful young man, with 
a white face and wrapped in a white robe, once 
made his appearance in their nation, and com- 
manded them to abandon all their old customs 
and festivals, and to adopt a new religion. He 
made use of the softest language, and every thing 
that he did proved him to be a good man. It so 
happened, however, that he could make no friends 
among our wicked people, and the medicine 
men of the nation conspired to take away his 
life. In many ways did they try to do this—by 
lashing him with serpents and by giving him 
poison, but were always unsuccessful. But in 
process of time the deed was accomplished and 
in the following manner. It was known that the 


good stranger was in the habit of daily visiting 
a certain spriug for the purpose of quenching his 
In view of this 
fact, the Magicians made a very beautiful war- 
club, inlaid with bone and shells, and decorated 
with rattles, and this club they offered to the 
Great Spirit, with the prayer that he would teach 
In answer 
to the prayer, a venomous snake was created 
and carefully hidden under a leaf by the side of 
the spring. The stranger, as usual, came there 
to drink, was bitten by the snake, and perished. 
The Cherokee nation then fell in love with the 
snake, and having asked the Great Spirit to dis- 
tinguish it, by some peculiar mark, from all the 
other snakes in the world, he complied by trans- 
ferring to its body the rattles which had made 
the club of sacrifice so musical to the ear, and so 
And from that rattlesnake 
are descended all the poisonous snakes now scat- 


thirst, and bathing his body. 


them how to destroy the stranger. 


beautiful to the eye. 


tered through the world. 


We commenced this article with the determi- 





singular rattling noise, and having roused his 
companions, it was ascertained beyond a doubt 
| that there were two rattlesnakes within the room 
where they were lying. We arose of course 
horrified at the idea, and as we were in total 
darkness, we were afraid even to move for fear 
of being bitten. We soon managed, however, to 
strike a light and when we did so, we found one 
of our visitors on the hearth, and one in the re- 
motest corner of the room. We killed them, as 
a matter of course, with a most hearty relish, 
and in the morning another of the same race, 
just without the threshold of the cabin. The 
reptiles had probably left the cabin just before our 
arrival, and on returning at midnight, had ex- 
pressed their displeasure at our intrusion upon 
their abode, by sounding their rattles. 

On another occasion we were of a party of 
anglers who killed a rattlesnake on one of the 
mountains overlooking Lake George, (where 
this reptile is very abundant,) and after its head 
had been cut off and buried, one of the party 
affirmed that there was not a person present who 
could take the dead snake in his hand, hold it 
out at arm’s length, and give it a sudden squeze, 
without dropping it tothe ground. A wager was 
offered, and by the most curious and courageous 
of the party was accepted. He took the snake 
in his hand and obeyed the instructions, when 
the serpentine body suddenly sprang as if en- 
dowed with life, and the headless trunk struck 
the person holding it, with considerable force 
upon the arm. ‘To add that the snake fell to the 
ground most suddenly is hardly necessary. We 
enjoyed a laugh at the expense of our ambitious 
friend, but the phenomenon which he made kown, 
remains to this day e.tirely unexplained. Since 
that time we have beex led to believe that there 
is not one man in a thousand who would have 
the fortitude to succeed in the experiment above 
mentioned. 
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LINES. 


“ And peace at last is nigh! 

A sign is on thy brow, a token sent, 

The o’erwearied dust from home: no breeze flits by, 
But calls thee with a strange, sweet whisper blent 
Of many mysteries.””-—Hemans. 


Thy cheek hath lost its bloon— 

Thine eye its light— 

And the fresh fragrance of life’s flowery morn, 
Alas! hath vanished quite— 

But on thy calm, and palely-pensive brow, 
Settles a purer, holier radiance now. 


A light, serene and soft, 

Like the sad smile 

That beams from the Madonna’s face divine, 
In some dim convent aisle— 

It speaks of suffering borne, and almost past, 
A holy hope of rest and peace at last. 


How drear is Earth to thee! 

Thou standest lone, 

Where in thy darkened and o’erclouded path, 
Expiring hopes are strewn, 

And o’er them thy sad heart in anguish grieves, 
Like Autumn winds above the fading leaves. 


I gaze upon thy face, 

So pale and calm— 

Feeling, there is no pow’r on earth to give 
Thy wounded spirit balm— 

Thy trust once fetter’d here, is raised above— 


Christ and the heavenly saints have gain’d thy love. 


Yet sometimes will thy soul 

Dissolve in tears, 

When like a loosened falcon memory mounts 

Thy Heaven of youthful years, 

Where past delights, like gorgeous cloud-piles seen, 
Float o’er the deep and beautiful serene. 


Oh! memory is a fiend, 

To drive thee mad, 

Hath not the gloomy Present ’round thee spread— 
Enough of dark and sad— 

That the bright shades of joys forever fled, 

Should flit in bitter mockery o’er thy head ? 


But soon thy spirit strong, 

Soars up elate, 

Like a winged Eagle to th’ empyreal height— 
From the dark clouds of Fate— 

And on thy raptur’d eye the splendours play— 
That gild the noon of Heaven’s unending day. 


Fading! and oh how faint! 
Thy form doth seem! 
And hour by hour thy wan face waxeth dim, 


And shadowy as a dream— 
* * * * * ~ 


* ” ” om * - 


When thou hast entered Heaven, 

Oh! pray for those— 

Whose spirits, like thine own are weary here, 
Longing to seek—repose— 

Farewell: when life’s tumultuous day is o’er— 
We'll meet thee, loved-one, on th’ Eternal shore. 


P. H. H. 
Charleston, S. C. 





READINGS FROM LORD BACON. NO. 1. 


The present age is characterized by the unpre- 
cedented variety and extent of its production. 
The Patent Office is already filled to repletion 
with inventions of all sorts, from steam propel- 
lers and electric telegraphs, down to cooking 
stoves and churns. Every department of science 
and art has received, and is constantly receiving, 
accessions (more or less valuable) to the means 
and contrivances for assisting its researches or 
perfecting its processes. The California discov- 
eries, for instance, have applied a new stimulus 
to the proverbial ingenuity of our Yankee breth- 
ren, and the result is—some scores of improved 
gold-washers, good, bad, and indifferent. We 
saw, not long since, a list of new patents, allowed 
in one week, to sundry applicants. They em- 
braced an odd medley of things, from a machine 
for making solid-headed pins, to a new-fangled 
model for an accoucheur’s chair. How many pa- 
tents were refused, during the same week which 
brought forth the twenty-five or thirty that were 
permitted to see the light, the report did not in- 
form us. 

On the whole, the effect of this activity, so far 
as regards our physical comfort and well-being, 
is very beneficial. Many projectors, doubtless, 
throw away their time and money in unprofita- 
ble attempts. Much labor is wasted, that might 
be expended to greater advantage, as well to the 
public, as to the individuals themselves. But, 
here and there, an idea is struck out, which con- 
tributes largely in itself to the convenience of 
mankind, and leads the way to results of still 
greater importance. 

These remarks apply, in a great degree, to the 
labors of the intellect, and to literary productions, 
as well as to those of a merely physical charac- 
ter. The press groans under its constantly in- 
creasing burdens. ‘This engine, in common with 
with all others, has been prodigiously enlarged in 
its capacity for work: but steam-boilers, cranks, 
toggle-joints, and rotary cylinders, are all inade- 
quate to the mighty tasks which are daily accu- 
mulated aroundthem. Were Sisyphus and Ixion 
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which they have so long exercised under the dy- 
nasty of the Heathen Gods, and translated to the 
employments of a printing office in the nineteenth 
century, we doubtif they would find much reason 
to rejoice at the exchange. 

But we fear that the number and novelty of 
new works in the department of literature, in 
their influence upon the welfare of mankind, are 
less to be commended than the multiplicity of 
contrivances in the mechanic arts. We do not 
mean to undervalue the important discoveries of 
the age in pure science, its extended acquaint- 
ance with all quarters of the globe, its advances 
in government and laws, its wider views of jus- 
tice and benevolence in all the relations of men 
towards each other, whether as members of the 
same community, or of different and distant na- 
tions. Nor do we we mean to depreciate the 
intellectual contributions of a lighter character ; 
in poetry and belles-lettres, or in the splendid 
creations of fancy, which have elevated so high 
the true standard of fictitious writings. We could 
not be so insensible to the merit of the great 
names, which will render the nineteenth century 
illustrious in the eyes of future ages. But we 
cannot blind ourselves to a great and growing 
mischief—we trust it may not be a lasting one— 
which springs out of this facility of production, 
and is fostered by the restless love of excitement 
that belongs toourtimes. ‘Cheap literature’— 
cheap in its cost, worthless in itself, dear in its 
pernicious effect upon the minds of its readers— 
this cheap literature is the curse of the present 
generation; and we fear that like other curses, 
its consequences may be felt, even by posterity. 
The reading public of this day is not found, as 
of old, only in cloisters and colleges, in public li- 
braries, in the quiet study, or at the domestic 
hearth. Not there alone, nor even for the most 
part, do we find the consumers of printed matter. 
In taverns, in steamboats, in rail-road cars, in all 
the various places where men are hurried to and 
fro, by the feverish activity of business, and the 
locomotive impulse of the times—in all these re- 
sorts must we look for the vast majority of read- 
ers. You shall not step into a ferry boat, which 
conveys you in five minutes, from New York to 
Brooklyn, but you are beset by three or four 
youngsters, with baskets of “ cheap literature,” 
who earn a livelihood for themselves and a profit 
for their employers, by thus levying contributions 
upon the wayfarer. It has become emphatically 
true, that “he who runs may read”: but alas! 
he seldom reads, as the inspired writer would 
have admonished him todo. It saves time and 


money, to pick up for a few shillings such wares 
as are thrust into his hands by these colporteurs 
of trash: and he selects, for the day’s amusement, 
some absurd tale, redolent of burnt cork and 


bloody daggers, the fungous growth of the Male- 
factor’s Register—or, too often, some prurient 
story, reeking in every line with profligacy and 
vice. Those who travel much upon the great 
thoroughfares of the country—nay, even those 
who resort frequently to the bookstores of our 
cities, towns and villages, know well that this 
picture is not overcharged. It is true, that in 
respectable shops, the grosser productions are 
either excluded, or kept out of sight in a drawer, 
or upon a back shelf. But even here, the mass 
of the current, marketable literature is made up 
of empty novels, and catch-penny publications, 
which are devoured with morbid curiosity, and 
which leave the mind relaxed and enervate, unfit 
and unwilling to apply itself to works of real 
utility and truth. One popular form in which 
this sort of reading is “ got up” for the trade, is 
the so-called literature of the cheap periodicals 
and “family newspapers.” ‘There are some 
honorable exceptions to be made, out of the sen- 
tence that we would pronounce if we had the 
power. But the great mass of them, with their 
prose and poetry woven and printed, month after 
month, just as mechanically as the cottons and 
calicoes of the factories, and with far less variety 
of pattern, deserve the auto da fé, to which Don 
Quixote’s curate and barber devoted his luckless 
tales of chivalry, quite as much as the most sense- 
less of these old romancers. 

The result of all this is, that the amount of 
useful information, acquired by the mass of read- 
ers, and the development of their moral and men- 
tal faculties, are lamentably disproportioned to 
the increased facilities for diffusing the one and 
awakening the other. Supply and demand reg- 
ulate one another in this matter, as in the more 
familiar concerns of life. ‘The solid and substan- 
tial works of intellect are circulated and read but 
little more than they were in times when the cost 
of production put them beyond the reach of peo- 
ple of limited means. The taste to appreciate 
them is wanting—they meet with a slow sale— 
they are crowded out of the market by the ephe- 
meral pamphlets and periodicals in question. It 
is often said, by way of excuse, that people read 
the latter, who would not read any thing else, if 
these were absent. Inthe first place we answer, 
that it were as well to read nothing, as to read 
one-half of them; and far better to read nothing 
than the other half. But in the second place, it 
is nottrue. The child, who is pampered with 
cakes and comfits, will probably pout and turn 
away at first from food of a plain and wholesome 
character. But the calls of hunger will soon 
overcome his transient disgust: and when the 
pernicious luxury is not to be had, he will be re- 





conciled to the meat, which is to give health and 
vigor to his bodily frame. Nor will it be other- 
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wise with the mind. Its desire of occupation 
will, in no long time, familiarize it with the use 
of “books which are books,” and replace the dis- 
eased love of excitement with a salutary appe- 
tite for the fruits of knowledge and wisdom. 

It has more than once occurred to us, that 
something might be done towards effecting this 
change, by occasional selections from those wri- 
tings, of which the merit is much more generally 
admitted upon trust, than known from actual ac- 
quaintance. While all who claim the English 
for their mother tongue, are proud of the fame 
which it derives from Bacon, Milton and Locke, 
very few have taken the trouble to look into the 
title-deeds of their intellectual sovereignty. Per- 
haps, a few specimens, taken here and there, 
treating of such topics as are easily understood, 





may interest the general reader, and induce him 
to drink more deeply at the fount itself. With | 
this view, we propose at present to quote some | 
passages from the first of these immortal authors: | 


thereunto, is a thing very improbable: we see it 
is accounted an error to commit a natural body 
to empiric physicians, which commonly have a 
few pleasing receipts, whereupon they are con- 
fident and adventurous, but know neither the 
causes of diseases, nor the complexion of patients, 
nor the peril of accidents, nor the true method 
of cures: we see it is a like error to rely upon 
advocates or lawyers, which are only men of 
practice, and not grounded in their books, who 
are many times easily surprised, when matter 
falleth out besides their experience, to the pre- 
judice of the causes they handle :* so, by like 
reason, it cannot be but a matter of doubtful con- 
sequence, if States be managed by empiric states- 
men, not well mingled with men grounded in 
learning. But, contrariwise, it is almost with- 
out instance contradictory, that ever any govern- 
ment was disastrous that was in the hands of 
learned governors. For howsoever it hath been 
ordinary with politic ment to extenuate and dis- 


and, unless we greatly mistake our subscribers, | ‘able learned men by the names of pedants; yet 
they will find them quite as acceptable as the |in the records of time it appeareth, in many par- 
average of modern contributions to literature. It ticulars, that the governments of princes in mi- 
will hardly escape their notice how many super- | nority (notwithstanding the infinite disadvantage 
ficial pages of the moderns are hammered out of that kind of state) have nevertheless excelled 
from some solid and condensed thought of the |the government of princes of mature age, even 
great philosopher. for that reason which they seek to traduce, which 

Let us take up for example his treatise on the is, that by that occasion the State hath been in 
Advancement of Learning. In this work, pre- | the hands of pedants: for so was the state of 
paratory to the great reform in the method, as | Rome for the first five years, which are so much 
well as the objects, of scientific research, to which | magnified during the minority of Nero, in the 
his mighty genius opened the way,—he takes a hands of Seneca, a pedant: so it was again for 
review of the whole field of human knowledge ; ‘ten years space or more, during the minority of 





pointing out what portions of it had been culti- 
vated, and to what exteut—what portions yet lay 
lay waste and untilled—where intellectual labor 
had been misapplied and wasted—and where it 
had been rewarded with greater or less degrees 
of success. And this review is preceded by a 
vindication of learning from the reproaches which 
have sometimes been cast upon it, and an illus- 
tration of its true influence in elevating the char- 
acter, and promoting the happiness, of the hu- 
man race. We do not assert for this perform- 
ance a perfection, which belongs to no work of 
mental intellect : but we find infinitely more rea- 
son to admire the surprising extent and compre- 
hensiveness of his views, joined to his thorough 
and minute knowledge of details, than to dwell 
upon the few blemishes and defects, that may ap- 
pear in the full blaze of that light, which his own 
hand has let in upon it. 

The objections, that learning unfits its posses- 
sors for the duties of government, and that it 
breeds a spirit of insubordination among the gov- 
erned, are thus replied to:— 

“And for matter of policy and government, 





that learning should rather hurt, than enable 


Gordianus the younger, with great applause and 


‘contentation, in the hands of Misitheus, a pe- 


dant: so it was before that, in the minority of 
Alexander Severus, in like happiness, in hands 


* There may be some among “ the free and enlighten- 


(ed citizens of this great and growing confederacy,” to 


whom these ideas may appear obsolete : for the maxim of 
political equality has extended its influence to things so- 
cial, professional, literary and scientific : and its frequent 
result is, that every man, however untaught (nay, the less 
taught the better) is competent to take care of the lives 
and fortunes of his fellow citizens, individually and col- 
lectively, in the capacity of doctor, lawyer or statesman, 
on any and every emergency. We have even heard the 
absence of “ human learning and vain philosophy” exul- 
ted in by religionists, who seemed to think that their ca- 
pacity for religious light was thereby increased, though it 
had obviously not much assisted their faculty of radia- 
tion. But the progress of education will correct all this 
in time. In proportion as we acquire knowledge our- 
selves, we appreciate its value, and respect its possession, 
in those more gifted than ourselves. It was not a jewel- 
ler, but a barn-yard fowl who preferred the grain of corn 
to the diamond. 

t Bacon probably remembered what his cousin, Sir 
Robert Cecil, had written of himself—* a speculative man 
indulging himself in philosophical reveries, and calcula- 
ted more to perplex, than to promote public business.” 
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not much unlike, by reason of the rule of the 
women, who were aided by the teachers and pre- 
ceptors. Nay, let a man look into the govern- 
ment of the bishops of Rome, as by name, into 
the government of Pius Quintus, and Sextus 
Quintus, in our times, who were both at their 
entrance esteemed but as pedantical friars, and 
he shall find that such popes do greater things. 
and proceed upon truer principles of estate than 
those which have ascended to the papacy from 
an education and breeding in affairs of estate and 
courts of princes: for although men bred in 
learning are perhaps to seek in points of conve- 
nience, and accommodating for the present,* 
which the Italians call “ ragioni de stato,” where- 
of the same Pius Quintus could not have spoken 
with patience, terming them inventions against 
religion and the moral virtues; but, on the other 
side, to recompense that, they are perfect in those 
same plain grounds of religion, justice, honor, 
and moral virtue, which, if they be well and 
watchfully pursued, there will be seldom use of 
those other, no more than of physic in a sound 
or well dieted body. Neither can the experience 
of one man’s life furnish examples and prece- 
dents for the events of one man’s life: for, as it 
happeneth sometimes that the grandchild or other 
descendant, resembleth the ancestor more than 
the son; so, many times, occurrences of present 
times may sort better with ancient examples than 
with those of the latter or immediate times: and 
lastly, the wit of one man can no more counter- 


vail learning than one man’s means can hold, 


way with a common purse. 

-“ Again, for that other conceit, that learning 
should undermine the reverence of laws and gov- 
ernment it is assuredly a mere depravation and 
calumny without all shadow of truth. For to 
say that a blind custom of obedience should be a 
surer obligation than duty taught and under- 
stood, it is to affirm that a blind man may tread 
surer by a guide than a seeing man can by a 
light. And it is without all controversy, that 


*The whole of this passage deserves more consideration 
than such lessons are likely to receive from the politicians 
of our own country and our own times. It strikes at two 
perniciouserrors which are tacitly acquiesced in by a large 
proportion of all parties, and openly professed by a few. 
The first of these errors is that a man may be dishonest 
in political affairs but perfectly upright in his private deal- 
ings: and the second is, that the rules of truth and jus- 
tice, which are binding on individuals, lose their oblige- 
tion when applied to the conduct of nations. There can 
be but one standard of morals for men, whether in private 
or public stations; and he who is untrue to it in one re- 
lation can pay respect to it in another from motives of 
policy alone. Nor can governments, which are but agen- 
cies in the hands of a few men, for the benefit of all, rise 
superior to the laws of morality, which are equally bind- 
ing on the consciences of the men who rule, and the men 
who are ruled. 


Vout. XVI—5 





learning doth make the minds of men gentle, 
generous, maviable and pliant to government; 
whereas ignorance makes them churlish, thwart- 
ing, and mutinous; and the evidence of time 
doth clear this assertion, considering that the 
most barbarous, rude, and unlearned times have 
been most subject to tumults, seditions, and 
changes. 

“Neither is certainly that other merit of learn- 
ing, in repressing the inconveniences, which grew 
from man to man, much inferior to the former, 
of relieving the necessities which arise from na- 
ture; which merit was lively set forth by the 
ancients in that feigned relation of Orpheus’ the- 
atre, when all beasts and birds assembled; and 
forgetting their several appetites, some of prey, 
some of game, some of quarrel, stood all socia- 
bly together, listening to the airs and accords of 
the harp; the sound whereof no sooner ceased 
or was drowned by some louder noise, but every 
beast returned to his own nature: wherein is 
aptly described the nature and condition of men, 
who are full of savage and unreclaimed desires 
of profit, of lust, of revenge; which, as long as 
they give ear to precepts, to laws, to religion 
sweetly touched with eloquence and persuasion 
of books, of sermons, of harangues, so long is 
society and peace maintained, but if these instru- 
ments be silent, or that sedition and tumult make 
them not audible, all things dissolve into anarchy 
and confusion. 

“But this appeareth more manifestly, when 
kings themselves, or persons of authority under 
them, or other governors in commonwealths and 
popular estates, are endued with learning. Fer, 
although he might be thought partial to his own 
profession, that said, ‘Then should people and 
estates be happy, when either kings were phi- 
losophers, or philosophers kings :’ yet so much 
is verified by experience, that under learned 
princes and governors there have been ever the 
best times: for, howsoever kings may have their 
imperfections in their passions and customs; yet, 
if they be illuminate by learning, they have those 
notions of religion, policy, and morality, which 
do preserve them, and refrain them from all ru- 
inous and peremptory errors and excesses ; whis- 
pering evermore in their ears, when counsellors 
and servants stand mute and silent. And sena- 
tors or counsellors likewise, which be learned, do 
proceed upon more safe and substantial princi- 
ples, than counsellors, which are only men of 
experience; the one sort keeping dangers afar 
off, whereas the other discover them not till they 
come near hand, and then trust to the agility of 
their wit, to ward off or avoid them.” 

As it is not our design to attempt any thing 
like an analysis of the works of Lord Bacon, but 
rather, like the Scholasticus in the Greek story, 
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to offer a brick or two as specimens of the ma- 
terials whereof the house is built—we shall con- 
clude this paper with some other quotations | 


taken from the treatise already mentioned on the | 
Advancement of Learning. 


EXTREME LOVE OF ANTIQUITY OR NOVELTY IN 


LEARNING. 


—‘ There are some other rather peccant hu- 
mors than formed diseases (of learning :) which, 
nevertheless, are not so secret and intrinsic, but 
that they fall under a popular observation and 
traducement, and are therefore not to be passed | 
over. The first of these is the extreme affecting | 
of two extremities; the one antiquity, the other | 
novelty ; wherein it seemeth the children of time 
do take after the nature and malice of the fa- 
ther. For as he devoureth his children so one 
of them seeketh to devour and suppress the 
other: while Antiquity envieth there should be 
new additions, and Novelty cannot be content 
to add but it must deface: surely the advice of 
the prophet is the true direction in this matter, 
‘ State super vias antiquas, et videte quenam sit 
via recta et bona, et ambulate in ea.’ Antiquity 
deserveth that reverence, that men should make 
a stand thereupon and discover what is the best 
way; but when the discovery is well taken, then 
to make progression. And to speak truly, ‘ An- 
tiquitas seculi, juventus mundi.’ These times are 
the ancient times, when the world is ancient, and 
not those which we account ancient ‘ ordine ret- 
rogrado,’ by a computation backwards from our- 
selves. 

Another error, induced by the former, is a 
distrust that any thing should be now to be found 
out, which the world should have missed and 
passed over, so long time; as if the same objec- 
tion were to be made to time, that Lucian mak- 
eth to Jupiter and other the heathen gods; of 
which he wondereth that they begot so many 
children in old time, and begot none in his time; 
and asketh, whether they were become septuage- 
nary, or whether the law Papia, made against 
old men’s marriages, had restrained them. So 
it seemeth, men doubt whether time is become 
past children and generation; wherein, contra- 
riwise, we see commonly the levity and incon- 
stancy of men’s judgments, which, till a matter 
be done, wonder that it can be done; and, as 
soon as it is done, wonder again that it was no 
sooner done; and as we see in the expedition of 
Alexander into Asia, which at first was pre- 
judged as a vast and impossible enterprise: and 
yet afterwards it pleaseth Livy to make no more 
of it than this,* “ Nil aliud, quam bene ausus est 








*“Tt was merely adiscrect daring, which despiscd trifles.” 


vana contemnere ;”’ and the same happened to 
Columbus in the western navigation. But, in 
intellectual matters it is much more common; as 
may be seen in most of the propositions of Eu- 
clid; which, till they be demonstrate, they seem 
strange to our assent: but, being demonstrate, 
our mind accepteth of them by a kind of rela- 
tion, (as the lawyers speak,) as if we had known 
them before.” 


THE TRUE END OF LEARNING. 


“But the greatest error of all the rest is the 
mistaking or misplacing of the last or furthest 
end of knowledge: for men have entered into a 
desire of learning and knowledge, sometimes 
upon a natural curiosity, and inquisitive appe- 
tite ; sometimes to entertain their minds with va- 
riety and delight; sometimes for ornament and 
reputation; and sometimes to enable them to 
victory of wit and contradiction ; and most times 
for lucre and profession: and seldom sincerely 
to give a true account of their gift of reason, to 
the benefit and use of men: as if there were 
sought in knowledge a couch, whereupon to rest 
a searching and restless spirit; or a tarrasse for 
a wandering and variable mind to walk up and 
down with a fair prospect; or a tower of state 
for a proud mind to raise itself upon; or a fort 
or commanding ground, for strife and contention ; 
or a shop for profit or sale; and not a rich store- 
house, for the glory of the Creator, and the re- 
lief of man’s estate. But this is that, which will 
indeed dignify and exalt knowledge, if contem- 
plation and action may be more nearly and strait- 
ly conjoined and united together than they have 
been; a conjunction like unto that of the two 
highest planets, Saturn, the planet of rest and 
contemplation, and Jupiter, the planet of civil 
society and action: howbeit, I do not mean, 
when I speak of use and action, that end before 
mentioned, of the applying of knowledge to lu- 
ere and profession; for I am not ignorant how 
much that diverteth and interrupteth the prose- 
cution and advancement of knowledge, like unto 
the golden ball thrown before Atalanta, which 
while she goeth aside and stoopeth to take up, 
the race is hindered; 


* ‘Declinat cursus, aurumque volubile tollit.’ 


Neither is my meaning, as was spoken of Soe- 
rates, to call philosophy down from heaven to 
converse upon the earth; that is, to leave natu- 
ral philosophy aside, and to apply knowledge 
only to mannersand policy. But as both heaven 
and earth do conspire and contribute to the use 
and benefit of man; so the end ought to be, from 


* “ Forsakes the course, and lifts the rolling gold.” 
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both philosophies to separate and reject vain 
speculations, and whatsoever is empty and void, 
and to preserve and augment whatsoever is solid 
and fruitful: that knowledge may not be, as a 
courtesan, for pleasure and vanity only, or as a 
bond-woman, to acquire and gain to her master’s 
use; but as a spouse, for generation, fruit, and 
comfort.” 


USEFULNESS OF LEARNING. 


—‘Tt is an assured truth, which is contained 
in the verses: 


‘ Scilicet ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
g ’ 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.’ * 


It taketh away the wildness, and barbarism, and 
fierceness of men’s minds; but indeed the accent 
had need be upon “ fideliter:” for a little super- 
ficial learning doth rather work a contrary effect. 
It taketh away all levity, temerity, and insolency, 
by copious suggestion of all doubts and difficul- 
ties, and acquainting the mind to balance reasons 
on both sides, and to turn back the first offers and 
conceits of the mind, and to accept of nothing 
but examined and tried. It taketh away vain 
admiration of any thing, which is the root of all 
weakness : for all things are admired, either be- 
cause they are new, or because they are great. 
For novelty, no man that wadeth in learning a 
contemplation thoroughly, but will find that print- 
ed in his heart ‘ Nil novi super terram.’+ Neither 
can any man marvel at the play of puppets, that 
goeth behind the curtain, and adviseth well of 
the motion. And for magnitude, as Alexander 
the Great, after that he was used to great armies, 
and the great conquests of the spacious provin- 
ces of Asia, when he received letters out of 
Greece, of some fights and services there, which 
were commonly for a passage or a fort, or some 
walled town at the most, he said ‘It seemed to 
him, that he was advertised of the battle of the 
frogs and the mice, that the old tales went of.’ 
So certainly, if a man meditate much upon the 
universal frame of nature, the earth with men 
upon it, (the divineness of souls except,) will not 
seem much other than an ant-hill, where as some 


ants carry corn, and some carry their young, and 


some go empty, and all to and fro a little heap of 
dust. Ittaketh away, or mitigateth fear of death, 
or adverse fortune; which is one of the greatest 
impediments of virtue, and imperfections of man- 
ners. For if a man’s mind be deeply seasoned 
with the consideration of the mortality and cor- 
ruptible nature of things, he will easily concur 
with Epictetus, who went forth one day and saw 


* “For generous science, faithfully pursued, 
Reclaims the savage, and refines the rude.” 


+ “ There is nothing new upon earth.” 





a woman weeping for her pitcher of earth that 
was broken; and went forth the next day and 
saw a woman weeping for her son that was dead ; 
and thereupon said, ‘ Heri vidi fragilem frangi, 
hodie vidi mortalem mori.’* 


POWER AND DIGNITY OF LEARNING. 


“We see the dignity of the commandment is 
according to the dignity of the commanded : to 
have commandment over beasts, as herdsmen 
have, is a thing contemptible ; to have command- 
ment over children, as schoolmasters have, is a 
matter of small honour; to have commandment 
over galley slaves is a disparagement, rather than 
an honour. Neither is the commandment of ty- 
rants much better, over people which have put 
off the generosity of their minds; and therefore 
it was ever holden that honours in free monar- 
chies and commonwealths had a sweetness more 
than in tyrannies; because the commandment ex- 
tendeth more over the wills of men, and not only 
over their deeds and services. * * * But 
the commandment of knowledge is yet higher 
than the commandment over the will; for it isa 
commandment over the reason, belief, and un- 
derstanding of man, which is the highest part of 
the mind, and giveth law to the will itself; for 
there is no power on earth which setteth up a 
throne or chair of state in the spirits and souls of 
men, and in their cogitations, imaginations, opin- 
ions, and beliefs, but knowledge and learning. 
And therefore we see the detestable and extreme 
pleasure, that arch-heretics, and false prophets, 
and impostors, are transported with, when they 
once find in themselves that they have a superi- 
ority in the faith and conscience of men ; s0 great, 
that if they have once tasted of it, it is seldom 
seen that any torture or persecution can make 
them relinquish or abandon it. But, as this is 
that which the author of the ‘ Revelation’ call- 
eth the depth or profoundness of ‘ Satan;’ so, 
by argument of contraries, the just and lawful 


‘sovereignty over men’s understanding, by force 


of truth rightly interpreted, is that which ap- 
proacheth nearest to the similitude of the divine 
rule.” 


IMMORTALITY OF LEARNING. 


“Let us conclude with the dignity and excel- 
lency of knowledge and learning in that where- 
unto man’s nature doth most aspire, which is im- 
mortality or continuance : for to this tendeth gen- 
eration, and raising of houses and families; to 
this, buildings, foundations, and monuments ; to 
this tendeth the desire of memory, fame, and 


*“ Yesterday I saw the frail broken—to-day I see the 
mortal die!”’ 
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celebration, and in effect the strength of all the 
human desires. We see then how far the monu- 
ments of wit and learning are more durable than 
monuments of power or of thehands. Forhave 
not the verses of Homer continued twenty-five 
hundred years or more, without the loss of a syl- 
lable or letter ; during which time, infinite pala- 
ces, temples, castles, cities, have been decayed 
and demolished? It is not possible to have the 
true pictures of Cyrus, Alexander, Cesar; no, 
nor of the kings or great personages of later 
years; for the originals cannot last, and the copies 
cannot but lose of the life and truth. But the 
images of men’s wits and knowledges remain in 
books, exempted from the wrong of time, and 
capable of perpetual renovation. Neither are 
they fitly to be called images, because they gen- 
erate still, and cast their seeds in the minds of 
others, provoking and causing infinite actions and 
opinions in succeeding ages; so that, if the inven- 
tion of the ship was thought so noble, which car- 
rieth riches and commodities from place to place, 
and consociateth the most remote regions in par- 
ticipation of their fruits, how much more are let- 
ters to be magnified, which as ships, pass through 
the vast seas of time, and make ages so distant 
to participate of the wisdom, illuminations, and 
inventions, the one of the other?” 





METACOM OF MONTAUP. 


BY WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 


Metacom of Montaup, otherwise Philip of Mount Hope, 
was the Powhatan of the New England colonies. He 
united the tribes against the whites, and waged upon them 
a fierce war which ended only in his own destruction and 
that of his people. He was a skilful politician, a bold, 
adroit leader, a fearless and sleepless enemy, an intense 
hater of the intruding people. He was the victim of 
treachery ; which word, perhaps, we may employ as a 
substitute for civilization. It was the superior civiliza- 
tion of the white race by which he was conquered,—thus 
implying arts which are not always honorable, however 
they may prove successful in their objects. Wronged in 
life, justice has not always been done to his memory ; but, 
even from the New England histories, enough may be gath- 
ered of the truth to know that he and his family deserved 
much more favor than they ever received at the hands of 
his enemies. His life is one of high interest, and full of 
adventure. His personal struggles and escapes are equal- 
ly numerous and remarkable; and whether we regard him 
as the head of a powerful nation, ruling all about him with 
the will and subtlety of the Greek, or as a fugitive, almost 
alone, desolate and hopeless, deserted by friends and 
hunted by foes ; he still appears the proud and dauntless 
chieftain, who compelled the admiration and the fears, if 
he could not secure the affections of those who persecu- 





ted and hunted him to the death. But we must not anti- 
cipate our metrical narrative. 


I. 
1. 


*T was in a vision of the night, 
That shadows from the past, 
Scenes that had never fill’d my sight, 
Were backward on me cast; 
The present lost to memory’s gaze, 
While old tradition oped the maze, 
Through story’s empire vast. 


2. 


From realm to realm my vision sped, 
Through scenes of dark and bright ; 
Climes of the orient o’er me shed, 
A weird and wondrous light ; 
Then Europe’s statelier empires grew, 
More palpable to thought and view, 
Emerging from the night. 


3. 


O’er wastes of ocean then I pass’d, 
To wilds of savage shade ; 

Glooms of deep forest in the blast, 
A mournful picture made ; 

A rocky shore, an ocean black, 

A sky across whose reeling rack, 
The shrouded stars were laid. 


4. 


It was a dreary waste, and dim, 
As with ten thousand lights, 
The awful consciousness of him 
That sudden sees such sights ; 
That hears the cries which then arose, 
As from a cloud of savage foes, 
Whose coming still affrights. 


5. 


The shadow passes from my brow, 
The gloomy prospect clears— 

It is a well-known empire now 
That to mine eye appears ; 

My native forest clime I see, 

The well-known rock, the frequent tree, 
That memory still endears. 


6. 


But what are these,—the swarthy race 
That range beneath my glance ; 

Now speed as on the panther’s trace, 
Now join in mystic dance; 

That gather as in council now, 

With gesture wild, and scowling brow, 
And hur] the threatening lance. 


8 


Warriors of ancient days, and woods, 
Upon our sires, that first, 

With all their pomp of trees and floods, 
In native grandeur burst ;— 

Chiefs of the native tribes, they rise, 

As freshly to my living eyes, 
As when their empire nurst. 


8. 


Still unsubdued, though sad, they stand, 
Apparell’d for the strife ; 
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They grasp the bow, they wave the brand, 
They bare the bloody knife ;— 

I see them bow with lordly grace, 

Upon each ancient burial place, 
With oath of death and life! 


9. 


And one is there, with musing eye— 
The monarch ye may scan ;— 

He hears the wild fidelity 
Of each determined man !— 

He stands above the altar stone, 

Where sleeps the nation’s patriarch, gone 
Ere yet his sway began. 


10. 


His faithful warriors crowd around, 
The brave, the last, are there ; 

More lofty in that narrow bound 
More fearless from despair; 

Each hungering for the coming shock, 

Fierce as the vulture on his rock, 
The lion in his lair. 


11. 


Grim was the smile upon his cheek, 
That gloom’d in sadness too, 

As vainly still his eye would seek 
Some favorite chieftain’s view ; 

Some brave remember’d in the strife, 

Whose firm allegiance paid, with life, 
The loyal subject’s due. 


12, 


Ah! fallen upon the evil days, 
He feels the hour is nigh, 
To test, of all beneath his gaze, 
The last fidelity ! 
The war drum rolls beside the deep, 
The trumpet shrill, from shore and steep, 
To death or victory ! 


13. 


Words !—words of fire and fierce delight, 
Break from the monarch’s breast ;— 

“ Ye hear! The foeman comes in might, 
Make him a welcome guest : 

With wingéd shaft, and whizzing brand, 

Grasp terribly his proffer’d hand, 
And spread his couch for rest! 


14. 


“ His couch or yours! For, by the sun, 
That sinks beneath the main, 

For one or all, the day is done, 
No more to dawn again! 

Here are your fathers’ graves—the soil 

Your homes, or, in your fate, the spoil, 
Of those who strip the slain. 


15. 


“ Watch well, ye warriors of the waste, 

For, allied with the foe, 

Treachery shall offer to our taste, 

The kiss that prompts the blow ; 
The red man to the white is sold— 
The fiery draught, th’ accursed gold, 

Have laid our country low. 





16. 
“ But he who still in fight expires, 
Shall triumph to the last, 
Wrapt in the embraces of our sires 
And borne above the blast: 
Let the base slave who still survives, 
Win thousand fights, wear thousand lives, 
His pride and power are past. 


17. 

“Watch well, lest while ye sleep, the chains 
Your warrior limbs shall bind ; 

Small hope of ’scape from English pains, 
In English bonds ye find : 

My noble brother’s fate ye know, 

Brave Moanim, the child of woe, 
To death in chains resign’d.* 


18. 


“ For this, and outrage, day by day, 
That shamed or slew our brave, 
Made realm and people hostile prey,— 
We took up arms to save ;— 
While faltering tribes were false and base, 
Great chieftains, children of our race, 
No strength or succour gave.t 


19. 


“ Had they been true!—But why recal 
The tale so dark with shame ; 

Enough, they saw our valiant fall, 
And heard our deeds with blame ; 

They gloated o’er our evil fate,— 

But they shall share, or soon or late, 
Our fate without our fame! 


20. 
“Watch well, ye warriors, watch to-night,— 
The hours beyond that rise, 
With promise of the morrow’s light, 
Will softly close your eyes ; 
Sweet sleep will soon requite the breast 


Too long denied the grateful rest, 
Which heaven no more denies. 


21. 


“ Soon as the toils of day are done, 
The fight of valour fought, 
The battle lost, the glory won, 
Repose may then be sought ; 
There’s still a time for sleep, though late, 
Which hopeless valour plucks from Fate, 
That makes her hatred nought. 


* Moanim, otherwise called Alexander, was suddenly 
seized, and threatened with instant death, by the English 
of Plymouth, if he did not submit to go to trial at that 
place for certain alleged treasons totheir power. He sub- 
mitted with reluctance, under the necessity from which he 
had no means of escape ; but died almost as soon as re- 
leased—(the charges being without any foundation)—as 
it was said by Mather, of “ inward fury of his own guilty 
and haughty mind ;”"—but, in fact, of fever and mortifica- 
tion of soul at so bitter a humiliation. 

t The “praying Indians remained neutral during the 
war of Metacom, or Philip, against the colonies ; so did 
the Indians of New Hampshire ; and one of his own tribes 
abandoned the cause, while some of their chiefs proved 
treacherous.” 
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“Watch that ye share the glorious strife, 
The last that we shall know; 

And, doom’d to yield the forfeit life, 
Take vengeance on the foe ; 

He is the victor still, who dies, 

Defiance in his closing eyes, 
Death in his dying blow.” 


If. 
1. 


Even as he bids, they skirt the height, 
His empire’s narrow bound ; 

The watch-fires glow with sudden light, 
And gleam his court around ; 

On Montaup’s crown he takes his rest, 

A hero’s hope within his breast, 
His hero-couch the ground! 


9 


~e 


He sleeps, as if no foeman near, 
Were lurking in the gloom ; 
He sleeps, as if no human fear, 
Within his soul had room; 

A nation watches still below, 
But ah! how few, for such a foe, 
As marches to his doom! 


3. 


One chief beside his couch reclines, 
With bright unlidded eyes ; 
Sad watch, where memory still repines, 
O’er shatter’d destinies !— 
The prince, a thousand tribes that swayed,— 
How low are all the fortunes laid, 
That triumph’d in his rise! 


4. 


But short the watch, and brief the sleep ;— 
A struggle and a groan!— 

A cry of torture, shrill and deep, 
Subsiding to a moan :— 

And from his couch the monarch bounds, 

With shriek that all the tribe confounds, 
With terrors yet unknown! 


5. 


He shouts above the rocky brow, 
But not in base dismay : 
He calls his warriors from below ;— 
They come in wild array. 
“ The white man,—foe!” ’twas all he said, 
And shook his weapon o’er his head, 
And beckon’d for the fray. 


6. 


They strain their eyeballs through the shade, 
But not a foe is there ;— 

They crouch and hearken ;—through the glade, 
There comes no sound of fear. 

“ The spirit-voice that warns,” he cries, 

Needs not the help of ears and eyes, 
The serpent crouches near! _ 








- 


fe 


“Rock of my sires!” ’twas thus he spoke, 
“This is my latest field ; 

And on thy brow the rule be broke, 
That was not made to yield; 

Here stand we, till the foeman’s feet, 

Still with mine own in conflict meet, 
Though I no weapon wield. 


8. 


“Even thus, my soul shall joy to trace, 
The aspect of the foe ; 

And grappling, in the death-embrace, 
Mine arms shall lay him low : 

*T were sweet, though losing all, to tear 

The reeking scalp, the dripping hair, 
And lap the life-blood’s flow. 


9. 


“ Eagle, that swoops from highest course, 
And braves the blackest sky, 
That screams with joy when storms are hoarse, 
Nor stoops, the lightning nigh,— 
They may not tame thy wing,—and mine, 
Hath been as soaring free as thine— 


99 


I shall not fear to die! 


iil. 


« 

“Yet wherefore die, my chief,” cried one, 
Who then before him stood ; 

“The threatening danger we may shun, 
Find shelter in the wood ; 

The swamp’s close refuge woos our flight, 

We steal, with shadows of the night, 
From those who seek our blood. 


9 


~e 


“We gain repose,—in other homes, 
We light our fires anew ; 

Win allies where the Mohawk roams, 
A warrior brave and true ; 

And in the strength of better hours, 

Turn on the hateful foe, with powers, 
He vainly would subdue. 


3 


“ Or, thus o’erborne in fruitless strife, 

If still we prize our land, 

Why peril idly realm and life, 

’Gainst foe we may not stand ; 
They ask for friendship, offer peace,— 
Thy word shall bid the conflict cease, 

Thy mercy save thy band.” 


4. 


“ Ha!” cried the Chieftain, cold and stern, 
“ And thus thou counsell’st—thou ? 
I look’d some word like this to learn, 
But scarcely look’d it now :— 
Now, when the tempest blackens far, 
Our sky, without a single star, 
And thunder on my brow! 
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“ Slave, that hath drank the white man’s draught, 
And taught his cunning scribe,— 
How hath my secret spirit laught, 
To see thee take his bribe !— 
I watch’d thee through thy sinuous trace, 
Follow’d thy feet from place to place, 
And saw thee sell thy tribe! 


6 


“Die in thy falsehood!”—as he spoke, 
He smote the offender down ; 

The tomahawk, a single stroke, 
Cleft fearful through his crown ; 

He tumbled speechless mid the rest, 

While with his foot upon his breast, 
The monarch smote his own.” 


7 


“ As still I feel the passion here 
That speaks me born to sway ; 
Thus shall they perish all, who dare 

Their nation’s rights betray ; 
To death alone,—to death in strife, 
I bid ye still commend each life,— 


Behold me, and obey !” 


8 

With fierce and firm, defying will, 
As challenging reply, 

He gazed around ;—the circle, still, 
Beheld with reverent eye ; 

Fach lifted to his brow his hand, 

Submissive to the proud command, 
And swore to do, and die! 


9 


“ Prepare ye for the worst ;—be sure, 
Our foeman speeds apace ; 

Betrayed, surrounded—never more, 
In life, we leave this place ; 

Recal your battle-deeds in song, 

That links your triumph with your wrong 
And glorifies your race.” 


10 


Thus closed the monarch, while his brow, 
Grew darker in its hue, 

His spirit felt the Eagle’s glow, 
His aspect wore it too ; 

His voice, that grows to song, relates, 

That dream of prescience which the fates 
Had open’d to his view. 


11 


And thus, in strains the tale that told, 
Of all his dream had shown, 

He sung the glorious deeds of old 
His proud career had known ; 

Reveal’d the courage, bold and free, 

That warm’d him still for victory, 
Though hope itself had flown.t 


* “Tn his last and worst days,” says Thetcher, “he 
would not think of peace: and he killed with his own 
hands, upon the spot, the only Indian who ever dared to 
propose it.” p. 168. 

t “ At the very moment of his fatal surprise by the Eng- 
lish, he is said to have been telling his followers of his 
gloomy dreams.” Of this tradition, the amiable Mr. Hub- 
bard, remarks, “ whether the devil appeared to him that 





night in a dream, foreboding his tragical end, it matters 
not.” 








IV. 


1 


“T slept on the breast of the mountain, 
While the raven came, flapping his wing, 
He drew from my heart, as a fountain, 
The blood of my life’s warmest spring ; 
No power in my arm left to brave him, 
With my soul as my sinew grown weak, 
In vain, with my clamor, I drave him, 
On my bosom he whetted his beak ! 


9 


~ 


“ Soon the winds from the forest stole sighing, 
From the grave of my father they came ; 

I saw the old warrior,—around him were lying, 

The proofs of the fight, for the many were dying, 
All glorious, in battle and flame. 

He came to my side in my sorrow, 
He scared the foul bird from my breast ; 

But the vulture shriek’d fiercely— To-morrow, 
I banquet with none to arrest!’ 


3 


“On the branch of yon Elm, which the lightning 
Had shiver’d long seasons agone, 

He brooded with eye ever brightening, 
As he caught the wild glance of my own; 

To my sire I turn’d me appealing, 
To scare the foul bird from the tree ; 

But his look full of mournfullest feeling, 
Seem’d to say—let him be,—let him be!’ 


4 


“ Overaw’d by the presence, I dared not, 
Meet proudly the look of my sire ; 
I trembled, although my soul fear’d not 
That his eye would behold me with ire ; 
The speech in his glance was a sadness, 
That deplored the great fault in his sway, 
When with blindness and weakness like madness, 
He gave up his land for a prey.* 


5 


“ Too late he discover’d the danger, 
That grew from his faith in the foe, 
When my brother was crush’d by the stranger, 
And the kiss was exchanged for the blow ; 
And he smote on his breast in his sorrow, 
And his voice grew to wail as he cried,— 
‘I have wrong’d thee, my son—but to-morrow’— 
And the shriek of the vulture replied! 


6 


“Look!” said he,—with arm wide extending ; 
And, even at the word, on mine eye, 

Rose a cloud of dead chiefs slowly wending, 
’Neath the elm where the vultuie sate high ; 

And still, as they came, rose his shrieking, 
Like a trumpet that tells of the foe,— 

To my soul of one agony speaking, 
The last that the warrior may know. 


7 


“ They came,—the dead braves of our nation, 
From their mansions of peace in the sky ; 


* Massassoit was the father of Metacom, and had al- 


ways held close relations of friendship with the English. 
He was a prince of pacific character; but he probebly 
underrated the strength of the colonists. It was in his 
power to have crushed them. 
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And each took in silence his station, 
’Neath the vulture now circling them nigh; 
They came, and each hatchet was shiver’d, 
And the arrows were broke in each hand, 
And the lips of my dark sire quiver’d, 
As he bade me look round on his band. 


8 


“ And even, as with eye wildly ranging, 
I gazed on those warriors of old, 
Their aspects all suddenly changing, 
Show’d me those which e’en now I behold. 
No longer the dead but the living, 
That guard me and watch for my throne, 
The few that our country surviving, 
Have made my dark fortunes their own. 


9 


“ Thou wert there, son of Namut and Sagan, 
With the shaft of the foe in thy breast ; 
And thou, gallant chief of Mohegan, 
Of all thy great people the best ;* 
Thou Annawan, too, with a story 
Of murder, which yet thou shalt meet, 
With head from trunk sever’d and gory, 
And roll’d in the dust at thy feet. 


10 


“ Narraghansett, and Nipmuck and Saco,— 
Their chiefs stood in death at my side; 
And thou, my old comrade, Sanaco, 
Had no longer a voice for thy pride ; 
Massachusetts stood fearful and bleeding, 
Pokanoket was dumb in his shame, 
And the people once brave at my bidding, 
Had no longer a hope or a name! 


11 


“ Thus crouching and speechless, though seeing, 
I lay, while ye circled me round ; 

In vain did I struggle at freeing 
My tongue from the magic that bound ; 

Ye pass’d with each hand sadly waving, 
As if in dark summons to me,— 

While still as ye sped, the old raven, 
Shriek’d a music of death from his tree. 

12 

“ Ye were gone, and my sire stood only ;— 
His sorrow to sternness had grown; 

But if pride in his aspect was lonely, 
Twas a pride with a strength of its own. 

He hush’d the dark bird felly screaming :— 
‘Thy song for the morrow,’ he cried ; 

While his eye to my own fiercely gleaming 
Declared for his passion and pride. 


13 


“Thou hast seen :—these are braves, of thy nation, 
The few who are left thee for fight ; 

* Metacom tried in vain to beguile the Mohegans into 
the conspiracy against the English colonists. He even 
slew some of their young warriors secretly, with the hope 
of throwing the imputation of the crime upon his ene- 
mies, and thus goading the Mohegans to take up arms 
against them ;—but he failed. 

t Annawan was the chief friend and counsellor of Met- 
acom, and perished as described in the text. He was be- 
headed after yielding himself to the mercy of his brutal 





captors. 





They will die, bravely each, in his station, 
With the wounds that they carry to-night ; 

In thy heart is there hope thou dost cherish, 
Of baffling the foe, that so long, 

Has doom’d thy best warriors to perish, 
In might finding sanction for wrong !— 


14 


“That bird is a voice from the regions 
Where roam still in freedom thy sires ; 
It speaks for the welcome of legions, 
Of kinsmen who wait thy desires ; 
But they know what thy people inherit, 
And they cheer thee to strive to the last, 
That in joy of the combat, each spirit, 
May honor the proud in the past! 


15 


“Then get thee thy bow and thy quiver, 
The shaft in thy grasp yet unbroke, 
Lest thy heart sink, and all thy limbs shiver, 
And thy people pass under the yoke ; 
Already thy foe is advancing, 
Awake from thy slumbers and see, 
Their blades through the forest leaves glancing 
Their fire-bolts winging for thee.” 


16 


“ He turn’d as he spake—and the raven, 
Flew away to the night-keeping wood ;— 

I look’d, with the glance of the craven, 
No fire in my bosom, or blood ; 

But the light from that dread eye then beaming, 
Soon stirr’d my faint pulses to might ; 

And I saw through the woods faintly gleaming, 
The march of the foe into light. 


17 


“ Now thy foe is upon thee, awaken, 
To the strife and the fate that he brings ; 
No more shalt thou feel thee forsaken, 
Since a host gathers round thee with wings; 
Thou wilt perish, my son, but thy glory 
Shall brighten to fame at the close, 
And the future shall link thee to story, 
More proud in the shame of thy foes.” 


¥, 


1 


“He vanish’d! I rose :—a cold tremor, 
Relax’d every nerve of my frame; 

I hear him—* Beware, thou fond dreamer, 
Lest thou lose, with thy nation, thy name!’ 

Be at peace, thou old bird, in thy tree,— 
Enough, that I stand by the side 

Of the last of our braves, who are free, 
To die as their fathers have died. 


2 


“T have summon’d the right arm of power, 
That courage so famous of old; 
With a breast for the perilous hour ; 
That the battle-storm never made cold; 
Through the mists of the valley appearing, 
The foeman’s bright weapons have shone, 
I meet them with soul full of daring, 
For death, though I meet them alone, 
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3 


Our Eagle hath never yet cower’d, 
The Mohegan’s arrow ne’er flew, 

To the rock where his mighty wing tower’d, 
’Mid the freshness of heawen’s own dew ; 
He has bathed in the sun’s fiercest splendor, 
He has joy’d in its beauty and flame ; 

To me, from my youth, did they render, 
His mood, and his might, and his name! 


4 


“T have shrunk not, though worn and surrounded, 
My tomahawk madden’d with blood ; 
I have clung to the foe I had wounded, 
From his heart lapping free the red blood ; 
And if ever I fled the commotion, 
It was only as billows subside, 
From the shores, to bring back the wild ocean, 
In torrents that sweep far and wide! 


5 


“ Let them come then ;—the realm that our fathers, 
Once gave us, if lost it must be, 

I care not how soon death’s arm gathers 
The fast falling leaves of our tree ; 

Yet ’twere shame to the ghosts of the glorious, 
Who have sped to the vallies of shade, 

If their children should come not victorious, 
With the ghosts whom their valor has made. 


6 


“Then draw ye each bow, and prepare now, 
For the last fight that honors our land; 
Let one red man but tremble, or fear now, 
And he dies by his own monarch’s hand; 
The shades of great warriors attend us, 
Ye sons of brave fathers draw nigh, 
Let our Manneyto fly or defend us, 
Be it ours to conquer, and die !”’ 


VI. 
1 


He paused : his warriors gather’d round, 
Nor sought they vain reply ; 

True valor never yet has found 
It difficult to die ; 

And in their sovereign’s speech they knew, 

Each fate was fix’d and he who flew, 
Again would never fly. 


2. 


A smile is gathering on his brow, 
As, sign of coming ills, 

The dawn, with streaks of dusky glow, 
The dark horizon fills ; 

The sun will rise no more to him, 

Nor shall he live to see it dim 
Behind the western hills. 


4 


But, though surviving not to see 
Its red glance light the verge, 

Of that wild race, so lately free 
As ocean’s wandering surge, 

Yet shall he thus escape the pain, 

His people’s woe, the foreign chain, 
His country’s doom and dirge. 


Vor. XVI—6 





4, 


The vulture shrieks with threefold power ;— 
He knows the battle nigh, 

And feels unmoved, that in an hour, 
His sun shall leave the sky ;— 

That bird of prey, upon his heart, 

With talon keen, and beak, will dart, 
Nor dread his arm and eye. 


5. 


A shout; his band is compass’d round, 
Prophetic was the dream, 

And death, on easy terms, is found, 
Ere morniug’s perfect gleam ; 

How fierce the cry, how wild the shout, 

From thousand madden’d hearts pour’d out, 
With that fierce raven’s scream. 


6. 


Then wild the monarch waved his axe,— 
Hark! shrill the war-whoops rise, 

From braves that never turn their backs 
Upon their enemies ; 

The chieftain battles, hand to hand, 

With one, whose blood is on the sand— 
His foe beneath him lies. 


~ 


Another champion braves his blade, 

Another victim sinks ; 

But fearful is the tribute paid, 

The earth his own blood drinks ; 
Yet still o’er struggling seas of strife, 
He beats beneath him waves of life, 

And, sinking, never shrinks. 


8. 
The pale-faced warrior gripes his neck, 


The monarch’s axe in air; 

The long sword, driven without a check, 
Finds his broad bosom bare ; 

But ere withdrawn from bloody sheath, 

The conquerer falls, down hewn in death, 
The red man triumphs there. 


9. 


Proud rose his battle ery once more! 
A shot !* a ery of pain! 

Deep silence shrouds the valley o’er ; 
He falls ;—the raven shrieks amair ; 

His closing eye beholds its form, 

Thrice wheeling o’er the scene of storm, 
And hungering for his slain. 


10. 


The red man’s voice is hush’d ;—his foe, 

Deep-smitten, although the victor, stands, 
And dreading still another blow, 

Bends o’er him with their ready brands :— 
“Dead ?’’ quoth they—* Metacom the Great, 
This surely is the word of Fate, 

That gave him to our hands !”’t 


* Metacom was shot by an Indian, said to be the brother 
of the chief whom he slew for counselling peace with the 
whites. Mather says benignly : “ Shot through his ven- 
omous and murderous heart.” 

t“The news of this success was of course received 
with great satisfaction. Church says that the whole army 
gave three loud huzzas. 
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VII. 
1, 


Then Captain Church, with valiant sword, 
Smote off the monarch’s head, 

And mouthing blessings to the Lord, 
Debased him with his tread ; 

Witch-burning Puritans, who long, 

Had trembled at the living strong, 
Tramp’d on the unconscious dead. 


2. 


Great spoil he was to all the towns, 
His head was Plymouth’s share, 

The noblest, surely, of her crowns, 
She bragged it many a year.” 

His youthful son—the judgment given 

By Parson Cotton—was, that Heaven 
Denied the saints to spare !t 


3. 


That Reverend Father ruled, that he, 
The son of such a sire, 
Salva Republica, might be 
Adjudged to rope or fire ; 
While Increase Mather, quoting Kings, 
A corresponding counsel brings 
From Joib’s savage ire. 


4. 


It puzzled much the Plymouth Court, 
But avarice found her plea, 

Which, urged, soon made the business short ;— 
They shipp’d the boy to sea; 

Sold in Bermuda, for a price 

Paid prompt in arrow-root or rice, 
Or some such luxury.t 


5. 


Then rose “Te Deum” through the land! 
“ Not by our hands, O Lord!” 

The saints could quote divine command 
For every crime! “The Word,” 

For treachery, butchery and spoil,— 

Texts for the natural taste and toil, 
A sermon for the sword! 


* Metacom was quartered, and his head carried about 
the colony in triumph. It was as carefully preserved by 
Plymouth, as is that of Kara Mustapha by the Austrians. 
Dr. Mather writes, in 1700, having just handled it, in the 
sweetest temper: “It is not long since the hand which 
now writes, on a certain occasion, took off the jaw from 
the exposed skull of that blasphemous leviathan.” 


t Rev. Mr. Cotton was of opinion that children of such 
parents might be involved in their guilt and adjudged to 
death. “Dr. Increase Mather compared the child to Ha- 
dad, whose father was killed by Joab ; and intimates that 
if Hadad himself had not escaped, David would have ta- 
ken measures to prevent his molesting the next genera- 


tion.” 


t The son of Metacom was but nine years old, when 
the mild judgment of slavery in Bermuda, for a price, 
saved him from the sanguinary judgments of the Puritan 
priesthood. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1849, 
by John R. Thompson, in the Clerk’s Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Virginia.) 


THE CHEVALIER MERLIN, 


CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH. 


“ Thibault. Tell me the sad story, boy. 


Clement. The story is not sad, sir :— 

It is of durance overcome by manhood, 

Of suffering well sustained by constant spirits. 

And, master, in such miseries nobly vanquished, 

The triumph, like a strong and sweet elixir, 

Makes the mind soar above remembered pain.” 
Old Play. 


The ancient Turkish city, Adrianople, once 
the capital of the Osmanli, lies on the Marissa, 
in Romania, surrounded by a level country beau- 
tiful in grasses and wild vines. Its mosques, its 
seraglio, its towers of defence, are decaying, but 
still show a part of their ancient magnificence. 
Its streets are narrow and intricate, its houses of 
habitation are mean—but you do not perceive 
this when you view the city from a distance. 
Then it is the stately and the splendid which you 
see, and not the mean and ruinous. 

Count Villongue, and the Chevalier Merlin, 
found on coming to the ancient seat of the Sul- 
tans, an army in the act of striking its tents. 
Three hundred thousand men had been gathered 
for the war upon Russia. The Janizaries, those 
superb foot soldiers, the spahis controlling fiery 
steeds, swarms of horsemen from the Tartar 
provinces bordering the Euxine, coloured the plain 
with their showy vestments, and gave life to it 
with their motion. It was a grand sight to an 
enemy of the Czar. Villongue said, as he looked 
upon it: 

“This is an answer, my dear Chevalier—is it 
not ?—to that question which Christian nations 
have asked. The king of Sweden has lived two 
years at Bender to gain such an end as this.” 

‘But I think, Monsieur,” Merlin replied, ‘that 
fifty thousand warriors of the north might, under 
a skilful leader, render a good account of these 
painted fellows in spite of their numbers, which 
truly do seem to be beyond computation.” 

“Sir,” said the Frenchman, “the north has 
always been nutriz leonum ; but these are gallant 
infidels. Remember that Vienna has beheld 
them, and Europe quaked with fear of them.” 

‘*‘ But likewise remember,” the Norwegian re- 
plied, “ that the good knight, King John Sobies- 
ki, dispersed their multitudes with ten thousand 
Polish horse, and saved with so small a force the 
country of the higher Danube.” 

** That success was a miracle,” Villongue per- 
severed; ‘the Christian church so deemed it. 
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Sermons were preached upon the text— There 
came a man of God, and his name was John.’ 
Sir, it was not as a noble leader, or true soldier, 
that the King of Poland won the unequal day, 
but as God's champion.” 

The Frenchman was so determined to see suc- 
cess in the future, that nothing could be tolera- 
ted for a moment which hinted at disaster or dis- 
appointment. 

In the hurry and confusion attending the break- 
ing up of the Turkish encampment, the two gen- 
tlemen saw but for a few moments Mehemet 
Baltaji, the vizier. 

This excellent old man received them with a 
very few words, but benignantly, and made them 
presents of shawls and ataghans. 

“‘ Saban hiresem !” he said, at parting. ‘“ We 
will meet again beyond the Danube.” 

It was at noon of a July day that the vizier de- 
parted northward with asplendid retinue. That 
evening Villongue led Caputsch to a ruinous su- 
burb of the city, and yielding to a curiosity which 
had not been satisfied in the course of the jour- 
ney from Constantinople, sought to gain an ac- 
count of the personal adventures of the Cheva- 
lier Merlin amongst the Tartars. Caputsch, 
nestling among the ruins of an ancient hippo- 
drome, under a soft moonlight, told the story 
without reserve. 

“It is not a sad tale, now that we are back 
again,”’ said Caputsch, “ but I have watched the 
red star which you see yonder against the edge 
of the tower, under circumstances such as made 
me unhappy enough. Freedom, Monsieur, is a 
necessary thing when one possesses a spirit. Cap- 
tivity for a short time, when your enemy who is 


streng happens to be masterof you who are weak, | 


is not intolerable; but to be in distant countries, 
which seem to be quite other worlds to you, and 
as you look at strange mountains and down on 
rivers of strange names, to feel that you, poor lost 
exile, are a slave—not merely a captive, Monsieur, 
but a slave—that indeed is killing to the heart. 
At least I found it to be so. With the noble 
Chevalier, my master, it was different. He was 
of too stout a nature to yield to the idea. It 
would have been as easy to tame one of those 
magnificent beasts of prey which are to be found 
in the deserts of the south—and which, it is said, 
must be taken very young to be rendered docile. 
He lived in a state of rage and rebellion. He 
carried chains which you could not have moved. 
The eternal resistance kept him from despair, 
which comes from meditation. So the noble 
Chevalier was never so unhappy as I, who in- 
stead of resisting obeyed and meditated.” 

‘“‘ Caputsch,” said the Frenchman, “ you speak 
like a philosopher.” 
“ Thank you, Monsieur,” replied the boy de- 





murely. ‘A pot-boy’s experiences may teach 
him those things which philosophers discover 
from a study of mankind.” 

“‘ Begin,” said Villongue, “and recount your 
adventures from the overthrow on the banks of 
the Bogh.” 

Caputsch at once assumed a style of direct 
narrative. 

“When I discovered, Monsieur, that my mas- 
ter had fallen into the hands of the Calmucks, I 
recrossed the dismal river, and went after them 
—intending to be a prisoner also.” 

‘You were a brave and faithful child to do 
so,”’ said Villongue. 

* A dog would have followed his master,” Ca- 
putsch replied. ‘This act, quite natural where 
there is affection, I did resolve upon—and indeed 
execute. When I got up with the Calmucks, 
they were dragging the Chevalier with long cords. 
After that they placed him on a strong horse with 
his arms fastened behind him, and he travelled 
in this easier manner back toward the Boristhe- 
nes. I rode in those melancholy times, a brave 
little Tartar horse. He could skim the desert 
like a swallow—he would bear such a rider as 
I thirty leagues between sunrise and sunset, and 
whicker for his food when the task was over—it 
was a generous courser, Monsieur. Well the 
Calmucks cared very little for me, but one with 
his lance knocked me from the back of poor Os- 
beck, and mounting in my place, left me to crawl 
upon his own wretched beast. At last we came 
to the neighborhood of the Czar’s army, and I 
began to think of the mines where so many of 
the Swedes were to be buried te work forever 
without a look at the blessed sun. But the Cal- 
mucks had made a great many prisoners on the 
Bogh, and perhaps they were not willing to lose 
them to the emperor. However this may be, they 
turned before joining the great army, and we 
were taken across the Don, and into the country 
north of the Caspian. Then on a broad field, 
where a thousand tents, raised upon wheels, 
were drawn up in a circle, a market was found 
for us. We were sold—all of us—some to deal- 
ers from Astrachan—some to the rovers who 
pastured their flocks as far as the mountains 
which we had begun to see stretching away like 
blue clouds with jagged tops. Is not the world 
said to be round, Monsieur ?” 

‘“‘ That is the better opinion,” replied Villongue. 

“It is a mistake,” said Caputsch, with a wise 
look and a shake of his little keen head. “I 
found it in these extensive travels always flat— 
except in the case of the mountains—an excep- 
tion, of course, not touching the question.” 

“You were sold for slaves?” Villongue inter- 
rogated—leading the boy back to his narrative. 

“Yes, Monsieur. A prince among those 
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wandering people—Begogli with the blue cheek ; 
80 they called him because a sabre had left a blue 
mark which nearly covered one of his cheeks ; 
bought the noble Chevalier, and also his beauti- 
ful sword, and the drag chain which had been 
found necessary in overcoming his extraordinary 
strength. When the prince bought my master I 
entreated to be bought also. He gave the spot- 
ted hide of an ox for me, and so I continued with 
the Chevalier. Begogli with the blue cheek lived 
sometimes in the mountain valleys, where he had 
opened a silver mine, for he had once travelled 
as far as Moscow, and the Czar had conversed 
with him in such a way of cities, ships, bridges 
and mines, that the Tartar came back half civili- 
zed, and began to dig for precious metals. Into 
the silver mine he put the noble Chevalier; who 
there spent a long time with a chain and an iron 
ball to his legs. I was left above ground, and, 
Monsieur, it was my sole consolation to go in the 





sad evenings to the edge of the deep pits, and 
sing to my brave master some of those songs 
which in former times he had said it pleased him 
to hear. Always to my sad song came back, 
from a black figure deep down in the pits, a bold 
and cheerful stave, and I would go away satis- 
fied that my master had not lost heart or hope. 
More than a year passed in this manner.”’ 

“It was a melancholy fate to the brave sol- 
dier,” said Villongue. 

“ At last,” Caputsch continued, “there came 
a flow of water to drown the mine. Itraninso 
gradually as not to destroy many of the miners; 
the Chevalier was among those who were taken 
out alive. I saw him when he was born again 
to the full light of day. His hair was wild and 
shaggy, and his eyes winked as they met the sun. 
Soon after he became very ill. Begogli had a 
son who possessed the heart of a Christian and 
the soul of a perfect knight. At first Musabeg— 
that is something like his name—pitied the Chev- 
alier and nursed him; then he became like a 
brother to him. Finally, when my master was 
well again, Musabeg one day conversed with his 
father. Perhaps he endeavored to gain a more 
human treatment for the Christian. Begogli 
came out stringing maledictions together, and 
with the blue scar quite black, and his beard 
bristling. The Chevalier was moping in the sun- 
shine. Begogli struck him with a whip of bull’s 
hide. My brave master knocked the damned 
Tartar down with the ball of his chain. Then 
with his weapons, a good horse, and his usual 
bodily strength, the Chevalier might have swept 
his way from the Volga back to the Bogh—so 
mighty a man is he. But he was weak, unarm- 
ed, with a chain to his leg. He was hardly more 
himself—the sickness had left him so weak—than 
the great king was at Pultowa, where our mis- 


fortunes overtook us, and where but for his con- 
dition we should have been victorious.” 

Villongue assented to the boy’s mode of ac- 
counting for the overthrow at Pultowa. 

Caputsch continued : 

 Begogli was not killed by the blow. Here- 
covered in ashorttime. It was natural then that 
he should intend to slay the Chevalier whose life 
belonged to him. A day was permitted to pass 
without any revengeful measure. But then the 
idea of Begogli became developed. Twenty 
slaves, half-naked, dragged my poor master into 
the mountain wilderness. 'To a crag which look- 
ed like the snout of some monstrous devil of those 
wild regions, projecting over such a chasm as 
made one’s nerves shiver as one looked down 
into it, the slaves, obeying Begogli, bound him 
with chains, his back against the rock, his arms 
stretched abroad, and his face turned to the sky. 
It was the purpose of Begogli that the Chevalier 
should die by inches, and be devoured by the 
vultures on that desolate rock.” 

«« Prometheus vinctus /” muttered Villongue. 

“Beyond the chasm, the crags were not so 
barren and savage. ‘There was a green terrace 
which nature had made, and a pine tree grew 
upon it. A passage, which a sure footed horse 
might travel, wound to this terrace from the con- 
fused peaks above it.” 

“You draw the scene clearly,” said Villongue. 
**T behold the crag with the Chevalier stretched 
upon it, and the chasm, and the green terrace 
amongst mountain peaks beyond it.” 

** Well, Monsieur, with the scene so plain be- 
fore you, you will understand what I shall pres- 
ently narrate. When theson of Begogli became 
aware, as he did through me, of the fate to which 
his father had condemned his friend, my master, 
he wrung his hands and heaped dust upon his 
head. I suggested measures to him, which he 
adopted as swiftly as the blaze of the eye fol- 
lows its tears in these strange eastern people. 
The Chevalier had been for a night and a day 
on the crag without food or water. In the second 
night, when all the rest were asleep in the tents, 
the young prince Musabeg and I set off to put 
our plan in execution. He had contrived to se- 
cure the beautiful sword of my master, and had 
taken two good horses from his father. At his 
own saddle-bow he carried an axe, and at his 
back hung a carbine. We had procured a small 
stock of bread and also bladders of water and 
milk. It was a spring night, Monsieur, not soft 
and mild like this balmy night in these delicious 
lands, but sharp and cutting, with a hoar-frost 
sparkling over all things. We made our way 
into the mountain wilderness, and drew near to 
the crag. I tried one of my songs as we ap- 





proached, but my teeth chattered, and then there 
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was something to daunt one in the savage scene. 
To what I was able to sing there was no answer. 
Then we came tomy master. A cold moon was 
shining over the pine-tree beyond the chasm, and 
made his stiff body and the flinty crag visible 
enough. He was moaning as we came to him.” 

Caputsch paused in his narrative, and seemed 
by his abstracted look to be distant in spirit from 
Adrianople :—in fact he was once more oun the 
Caucasian ridge with the new Prometheus. Vil- 
longue drew him back to his narrative. 

‘Prince Musabeg, bending over the Chevalier, 
rubbed his limbs, and moistened his lips, and 
spoke all the time in such a manner that any 
conscious man must have been moved; but it 
was at first impossible to get a word of recogni- 
tion from my poor master. Then the prince be- 
gan to hew with hisaxe atthe chains. Monsieur, 
a Francfort file would have been worth all the 
precious metals in those mountains. But the axe 
was of trusty temper. These people have the 
secret of making perfect weapons. The clan- 
gour of the axe-strokes rattled among the cliffs. 
Its edge never failed. The links began to give 
way under it. The arms were at last released. 
But the chains on the legs were not cut when 
day broke. The sweat-drops fell from the prince’s 
face, although I relieved him often in the brave 
work. One perfect chain remained when the 
sun was fairly up. It was a relief to perceive 
that the noise had recalled the chevalier to con- 
sciousness. He smiled—he can smile, Monsieur, 
as sweetly as a woman—he smiled as we con- 
tinued our labour, and moved his stiffened arms 
as if he desired to aid us. Whilst the prince 
was hewing away we heard, through the noise 
he made, a shrill human voice ; it came from the 
other side of the chasm. It was in fact the voice 
of Begogli, who had come to witness the suffer- 
ings of the Chevalier, and was now descending 
the stony path from the peaks to the terrace 
where the pine tree grew. He drove his horse 
down the path, dashing the flints on all sides, 
and making furious gestures. The gulf was 
wide, but we could observe the rage in his coun- 
tenance. His eyes were like lighted coals. It 


is said, I believe, Monsieur, that some persons | 


possess a demoniac power of the eye?” 

“]T have myself seen men who were said to 
possess the mal-occhio,” replied the Frenchman. 

“Perhaps it was the devil of hate that made 
Begogli’s eyes burn like lamps, for he presently 
fared worse than we, as you will hear—and it 
hardly would have been so if he had possessed the 
real power of the evil eye. When he had dash- 
ed down to the platform where the pine-tree 
stood, a vulture flapped out from its branches, 
and flew heavily away croaking like some Ghoul 
in the semblance of a bird. Begogli threw him- 





self from his horse’s back, and in a moment call- 
ed—+ Musabeg, is it thou?’ The prince answer- 
ed—*‘ yea father.’ ‘My son,’ came back the in- 
fernal voice, ‘smite the dog—slay him upon the 
rock.’ ‘Nay,’ said Musabeg, ‘ it must not be so; 
I am breaking his bonds that he may fly—that 
his cruel agonies may not hereafter overwhelm 
thy soul and mine, father.’ With some such 
noble speech Musabeg again plied the axe. I 
saw Begogli put his hand to his brows—perhaps 
his rage blinded him for amoment. But presently 
I saw a musket—what these people call a to- 
phaike—in his hands, and then its black muzzle 
as it was lowered. Monsieur, there is no hon- 
ourable necessity to submit to the fate of a moun- 
tain goat in such a case ; therefore I plunged at 
once behind a large rock. The report of the 
tophaike came directly after, sounding like the 
fall of somecrag. I looked out from my shelter. 
Prince Musabeg was down, bleeding by the Chev- 
alier’s side. Near him was lying his carbine, 
one of those short weapons for ball shooting 
which often enable a cavalier to vanquish the 
enemy who will not come within the sweep of 
his sword. Monsieur I shot Begogli with the 
carbine of his son, whom in his fury he had, as 
I thought, murdered. I saw the infernal wolf 
tumble from the platform. He fell into the chasm. 
I ran tothe edge. He was pitching, rolling, and 
at times going headlong down, for a thousand 
feet. It made me shudder, Monsieur; but he 
deserved such a fate. The vultures that were 
to consume the Chevalier, left without a free 
hand to drive them away, perhaps devoured Be- 
gogli. Only birds could reach a carcass in the 
bottom of such a chasm.” 

**Caputsch,” said Villongue, “the Chevalier 
is fortunate in possessing such a wild little sha- 
dow, such a ready and serviceable sprite. I jus- 
tify your good shot.” 

“Thanks Monsieur,” replied the boy with an 
air of modest satisfaction. ‘ But I fired the shot 
for myself as well as for my master. Well, to 
be brief, the Chevalier was in an hour so far re- 
stored that we might at once have fled—for I had 
finished prince Musabeg’s work, and cut the last 
chain. But the noble heart was too full of the 
fate of the young Tartar, who had been in pur- 
pose a kind saviour, to be so selfish as I wished. 
My dear master would not fly. ‘ Caputsch,’ he 
said, ‘the good prince may be saved, and we 
will bear him tenderly back to the tents.’ So, 
sir, it was ordered, and the people of the prince 
were soon nursing him back tolife. There is no 
longer an interest in the story. When Begogli 
lived we were slaves, when he died we were the 
friends of his son. Of course we pined to leave 
these distant regions. When Musabeg was re- 
covered from his wound, and able to course with 
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his young men, the Chevalier said to him :— 
‘Now, brother, complete your kind work, and 
send me to the coast of the Euxine, that I may 
see again my old comrades, and finally return to 
my native land.’ The prince sighed and yield- 
ed. He swept the pouches of his people for 
money that his friend should not want on the 
journey. But although there were flocks the 
yield of the silver-mine had been nothing ;—there 
was not a piastre to be had. The prince, how- 
ever, gave the Chevalier a noble jewel, as large 
as the egg of a wood-dove, and of a colour like 
the fleecy blue of the sky. And he sent one of 
the trustiest of his kinsmen, witha hundred horse, 
to conduct us to the coast. We were escorted 
a long way by the Tartars, and at last were en- 
camped for a night within a league of the sea. 
We went to sleep with its sound in our ears—as 
welcome music as wasever heard. We woke at 
the dawn of day, to find that we were alone. 





followers of King Charles bad erected houses in 
their northern style—strong houses of stone, with 
the steep roofs and tall chimneys, for which the 
Turks substitute level tiles and the suffocating 
brasier. The tents of a Tartar camp covered a 
space of higher ground. The occupants, Tar- 
tars friendly to the Sultan, were visitors led from 
a great distance by the desire to behold a mon- 
arch whose extraordinary deeds and character 
were known, with an oriental exaggeration, as 
far as central Asia. Numbers, in the common 
European costume, were coming and going about 
the Swedish village ; they were principally trav- 
ellers, brought by a curiosity, as strong as that of 
the children of the steppes, to get a view of the 
famous and eccentric King of Sweden. Finally 
there were groups of Janizaries, guards of hon- 
our appointed by the magnificent Achmet, groups 
so splendid in apparel that the warriors of Swe- 
den and Poland contrasted with them as iron 


In fact we had drunk before sleeping a cup of| contrasts with gold. Merlin saw this scene and 


the liquor made of fermented goat’s milk, and. 


our Tartars had put the juice of poppies. or some 
sleepy drug, into it. They had afterwards been 
able to steal the jewel from my master and to ride 
away without breaking that heavy sleep. 

After this, Monsieur, we came with no money 
to a town by the sea—found a Turkish vessel, 
embarked after a tedious treaty with the Galiongi, 
and finally came to Constantinople. You know 
the rest.” 

As Caputsch ended, a muezzin from the high- 
est gallery on the exterior of a neighbouring 
minaret, uttered his call in a mellow chaunt. 
With its concluding Allahu ! ringing in their ears, 
Count Villongue, and the little raconteur left the 
ruins of the hippodrome, and turned their steps 
toward the more populous centre of the ancient 
city. 


CHAPTER NINETEENTH. 
“ One prince lives resolutely in misfortune; 
The other passes out of it to-night 
Through the black gate whose dismal pannels clap 
Behind all men in all this fair-broad world. 

+ * * * * 
He goes most calmly out of life: delusions— 
Bringing old times back, painting very griefs 
As sunsets pour glad colours over clouds— 
Possess him and control him. He moves onward 
As one who, with a retroverted vision, 
Over his shoulder scans the travel past 
And gives no anxious heed to ways before him.” 

Phineas Fletcher. 


A July sun was streaming over Bender, when 
the Chevalier Merlin saw again the Swedish 
banners. On the low grounds of the Dneister, 
beyond the outskirts of the Turkish town, the 





its figures, as coming from Adrianople he drew 
near Bender. 

Upon his arrival in the Swedish village, he for 
some time looked in vain for recognition among 
the crowds that were passing to and fro. The 
faces were new to him. Villongue, who did not 
experience such a disappointment, read it pres- 
ently in the countenance of his friend, and said : 

‘During your absence many changes have 
taken place. Of the old followers of the king, 
many have left him to make their way back to 
the north. Others have come to fill their places 
from every quarter of Europe, like Free Lances 
seeking adventure and a distinguished leader. 
Montreal or Sir John Hawkwood never com- 
manded a more motley set. But still you will 
find numbers of your former companions.” 

But if the Norwegian did not perceive looks 
of recognition, his extraordinary stature, strong 
massive limbs, and the matured resolution of his 
fine face, yet made him a mark for all eyes. A 
tourist scanned him as if with the design of put- 
ting so astonishing a Titan into his sketch-book. 
A venerable Tartar with the beard of a goat 
said— It is a mighty warrior. God is great. 
The renowned Demirbash is mightily served.” 

This title, Demirbash, or head of iron, the 
Turks had given to the King of Sweden. 

Villongue proceeded at once to one of the 
plainest of the stone houses. 

“This,” he said as he came before it, “is the 
palace. We have arrived at a fortunate mo- 
ment. From that whiff we may know that din- 
ner is about to beserved. You caught the odour 
of eschalots! Baron Grothusen is excessively fond 
of them in his ragouts, and has bribed his majes- 
ty’s cook always to introduce them when he dines 
at the royaltable. Possibly, Monsieur, a portion 
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of your escheated jewels went for the putting of| “Sir, the mighty shade issued from the sea,” 
garlic in a ragout.” | Villongue replied. “ But it is a story which your 

As the Frenchman spoke, he entered the door- | majesty will find so interesting that it would be 

way of the royal abode, Merlin following at his | unwise to listen to it except in full. At a suita- 
heels. A grim veteran, a relic of the glorious ble time Sir Merlin Brand will doubtless enter- 
battles of former years, guarded the entrance, | tain your majesty with a narrative of his adven- 
but made way civilly as the gentlemen passed. tures.” 
Merlin recollected a scene in which thestoutold; Grothusen next said with a laugh “ Major 
sabreur had borne a fine part; something in the Brand is an excellent soldier, but we shall not 
scarred features led him back so far before he have a sequin left in the treasury. Your majesty 
could recal the man himself. When he had done jis responsible for that act of appropriation, by 
so, there was an honest meeting of the strong which this gentleman’s property was converted 
hands—a kindly gleam from the eyes of the bold into a debt against us. Creditors are never long 
Swede—as kindly a gleam back from the eyes of missing; in our affairs they inevitably live when 
the Norwegian who had at last found one of the they are supposed to be dead. We are very un- 
old familiar faces. fortunate.” 

Passing the warder, an empty hall received! ‘Fortunate, Grothusen!” said the king. “A 
the gentlemen. Arms were hanging from the brave man is worth more than a full treasure 
walls. Through one of several doors before them chest.” 

Villongue led the way without ceremony, and| ‘Scarcity and abundance” persevered the finan- 
Merlin found himself once more in the presence cier, who was something of a political econo- 
of the King of Sweden. | mist, ‘affect relative values. We have a num- 

King Charles was absorbed at the moment by ber of brave men and an empty treasure chest.”’ 
a game of chess which Baron Fabricius, the | ‘‘ Nevertheless,” said Charles, “ Major Brand 
envoy of Holstein, played with him. Generals | must be repaid, if you should be obliged to melt 
Hord and Dardoff, and Grothusen, the treasurer, down your spurs to procure the means.” 
made a group near a casement beyond the table.| Merlin escaped the necessity of asserting his 
Fabricius said, as the gentlemen entered : indifference in the matter thus bluntly broached ; 

“Your majesty will never learn the truth that, | the king and his gentlemen were summoned to 
however valuable the courage of a king of men /dinner. Grothusen put aside, at once, his trou- 
may be in actual battles, the king of chess in| bles as the guardian and dispenser of an ex- 


these mimic engagements should be timid and hausted treasury. 


remain securely defended. A check-mate!” After a dinner at which the king ate dried 
‘Baron, your play is better than your homily,” | meat and a crust of brown bread, moistening 
said Charles drily. such fare with no more generous liquor than 


It was one of his characteristics, indicative of | water, whilst his less abstemious courtiers did 
an always-present vanity, displayed in the mer- | credit to those dishes whose savoury odours Vil- 
est trifles as well as in the largest actions, that longue had snuffed from without, and drank Hun- 
he would make an undue use of his king in| garian wine, Merlin stole away to visit his old 
chess—“ faisait toujours marcher son Roi”—by |friend Mazeppa. He was not long in finding 
which, as Voltaire condescends to tell us, he al-| his way to the chamber of the Hetman, who, as 
ways lost. Villongue had informed him, had been prostrated 

Presently the guarded countenance of the |by sickness. 
royal chess-player brightened into a genial glow;| Mazeppa lay on a truckle-bed in the corner of 
he had recognised Merlin, for whom, in the dis-/a large, bare, desolate looking room with naked 
asters of the campaign beyond the Boristhenes, | stone walls, unconcealed joists, and many other 
he had formed a gallant friendship. Departing | marks of impoverished newness about it. On 
from this usual reserve he rose so suddenly from | a camp chest near his head were phials and bot- 
the table as to overthrow it into the lap of his|tles, and a small harp. An old Cossack sat by 


successful adversary. the truckle-bed watching with melancholy eyes 
Brother,” cried the king, “this is a surprise— | his sick master, whose speech was wandering 
a noble pleasure worth a victory.” on incessantly. A gentle madness seemed in- 


“ Thanks, sire, for such a welcome,” replied | deed to have vanquished the firm reason of the 
Merlin with emotion. ‘The two years of cap-|time-tried and iron-willed Mazeppa. Merlin 
tivity which I have endured lose their griefs in| bent over the Hetman, and sought to fix his at- 
becoming the cause of this extreme kindness.” | tention. 

“And to you also a welcome, Villongue,” con-| ‘* Mazeppa,” he said, “look at me. It is Mer- 
tinued Charles. ‘From what quarter did you |lin the Norwegian who rode with you to the hills 
conjure this ghost ?” of Beulah, when the storm of snow bewildered 
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man and horse; who crossed the desert with 
you to Oczakow, when we were perishing for a 
little water. Look at me. Do you not know 
me—brave friend ?” 

The loud tone and direct address seemed to 
rouse the old man. He gave back the Norwe- 
gian’s clear gaze, and said : 

“The Chevalier—the mighty soldier! Where 
hast thou been for these long years, comrade ?” 

“In the East, beyond the country of your 
people. How is it with thee Mazeppa?” 

“*Well—well enough. Comrade, in a few 
days we must be up and suuffing the wind of the 
plains.” 

After a pause, he added with dreamy looks 
and an accent less hearty : 

“The boars are ravaging the harvest. Me- 
hillim we must go out with our javelins and pro- 
tect our poor children. Muster the young men, 
Mehillim. It is a rare cloudy morning for the 
hunt.” 

The old Cossack nurse sighed, and said : “« Me- 
hillim has been dead this weary time. It is so 
that he speaks from morning to night.” 

“These rains will make the pastures green 
and deep for the herds,’’ Mazeppa continued. 
“ The udders will drop milk. Our children are 
fortunate now. But sound to the saddle, Me- 
hillim. It is not in Bathurin that we must abide 
when the rush of Osbeck makes a wind in the 
valleys. Osbeck, why are thy brows bent, and 
why dost thou fasten on me such eyes?” 

‘*Mazeppa—look up,” Merlin said again 
loudly. ‘ Osbeck, the pillager, is dead—dead 
long ago. I slewhim. Remember that shot on 
the snowy hill, from which we saw the camp of 
the king.” 

The direct address of the Norwegian roused 
the old man as before. 

“Yes. I remember very well,” he replied. 
“It was after that swift journey. Such a ride 
we must take again in a few days. A gallop 
would refresh me greatly, comrade. The back 
of a generous horse is the best throne for a prince 
and the best couch for the sick. Sick—sick! 
Comrade, does the day wane?” 

“Tt is the fourth hour after noon.” 

“ Palatine !” said the sick man, again wander- 
ing in thought—* it is an unchristian punishment. 
God oppress thee for such cruelty.” 

After a moment he spoke on lowly : 

“‘ Shouts—shouts—they die away on the wind 
now. It is seventy leagues that we have passed 
and his limbs do not tire.” 

Again, after an unintelligible murmuring, Mer- 
lin caught the words— 

“Water at last! How it cools the hot and 
weary ones! Its misty ripple comes up to the 
lips to bless them.” 





“It is the wild ride that brought him to us. 
He is dreaming of the wild ride,” said the old 
Cossack. 

Mazeppa continued : 

“The wolves are pattering on—a thousand of 
them. They stir the fallen leaves like a flaw of 
autumnal wind. Now they are yelling; but thou 
sobbest so loudly, poor beast, that I scarcely hear 
them.” 

At this point of his master’s delirious talk the 
old Cossack took a whistle, made of a reed, 
from his pouch and sounded it. A young Swede, 
with a beardless and skeleton-like face, and the 
dress and subdued deportment of the humbler 
Lutheran clergy, entered the room immediately. 
Taking up the harp he began to strike a melan- 
choly air from its strings. In a few moments 
Mazeppa’s voice ceased to be heard; his eyes 
closed; he breathed gently. His fingers, mov- 
ing in time to the music, alone proved that he 
did not sleep. Then the young Swede, sinking 
upon his knees, offered up a prayer, into which 
he introduced those imaginative verses of Eccle- 
siastes which paint old age, a failing body and 
a waning reason. The day had indeed over- 
taken the manhood of Mazeppa—the day in 
which “the keepers of the house shall tremble, 
and those that look out of the windows be dark- 
ened.” And following this overthrow of the 
reason, and dimming of the spirit once bright in 
the manly eyes, the dread hour of the “loosing 
of the silver cord” was indeed near. Thatnight 
lamentations were heard. The Cossacks be- 
wailed their Hetman. Mazeppa, never rousing 
from the composed state into which the music of 
the harp had lulled him, had died so gently, with 
so slight a quiver of the parting cord, that none 
could say when Life ended and Death began. 
The page of Warsaw, the daring lover, the rider 
of the wild horse, the Prince of the Ukraine, the 
rebel to the Czar, the warrior so turbulent, strong- 
willed, and aspiring in every stage of a varying 
fortune, had put off life as peacefully as a wasted 
child ever did on the breast of its mother. 

King Charles received the news of the death 
of his ally with a cold exterior, but nevertheless 
with internal rage. He was baffled in one of 
his purposes which adversity had not shaken; he 
could not, now, wound the pride of the Czar by 
reéstablishing the rebel Hetman as general of the 
Ukraine. But the fiery thought ran streaming 
through his mind that the broken sceptre of the 
Czar should one day be placed on Mazeppa’s 
tomb, as the keys of the city before which he 
died were placed by the Frankish chivalry on 
the coffin of Du Guesclin. 

When Merlin left the Cossack prince in that 
lethargic state which preceded his death, he did 
not at once rejoin Count Villongue, but, accom- 
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panied by sad thoughts, made a tour of the Swe- 


dish village. It was near nightfall. 


Captain Piper, who, the reader will recollect, 


The greater | was one of those infirm persons who are at pains 


part of the crowd which he had seen some hours | to cultivate a malice to lose it again in the first 


earlier had deserted the little town, and now 
hummed about the Tartar tents, and farther away 
in the dusky streets of Bender. Only the true 
followers of the king, and a few Cossacks of the 
dying Hetman were in motion about the stone 
houses. As Merlin continued his walk he en- 
countered Caputsch. 

“ Sir,” said the boy eagerly, “I have been to 
the stables. Galba is alive—he is in excellent! 
condition. He positively recognised me, for | 
after he had snuffed at me, he neighed and bit at | 
my hands.” 

As Caputsch spoke a gentleman, whose air | 
and gait set Merlin’s memory to work, approach- 
ed the spot. He made his way briskly, with a 
stiff and somewhat arrogant carriage. An em- 
broidered handkerchief fluttered out from the 
basket-hilt of his sword, upon which his left, 
hand rested as he walked. A peculiar mark on) 
his left cheek drew the attention of Caputsch. 

“It is Begogli with the blue cheek,” said the 
boy with a feeble voice—“ or his ghost! It is 
younger—but see the blue scar.” 

“It is Captain Gustavus Piper,” muttered 
Merlin. 

And this was true. Our adventurer saw be- 
fore him Captain Piper, the kinsman of that beau- 
tiful Swedish maiden, whom the necessities of 
this wandering history have left so long neg- 
lected. 

Merlin advanced hastily te meet his ancient 
rival, who received his salutation with a delibe- 
rate courtesy somewhat calculated to check its 
warmth. 

The frank nature of the Norwegian would 
leave nothing in doubt, and he preferred to dis- 
cover at once the cause of a coldness offensive 
to him. To his prompt question Captain Piper 
answered : 

“T am not the keeper of your morals, Chev- 
alier—therefore I do not presume to take you to 
task for some slight eccentricities into which you 
may have ventured. At the same time that I 
make these superfluous remarks, let me avow 
the right to be ardent or languid in my demeanor 
as seems best to me.” 

“ Time has not changed you,” Merlin retorted. 
“ You are still petulant, punctilious, and very un- 
just.” 





weak emotion, was on the point of absolute sur- 
render before this ingenuous rush of earnest feel- 
ing. But he postponed lowering his flag, and 
answered : 

“ Not blindly.” 

“Then permit your reason to see—not your 
prejudices,” said Merlin. “Let us discourse 
candidly of the past. If when you have heard 
the truth fully, you cannot receive my proffered 
friendship—reject it. Let this be our contract. 
In the meantime tell me something of Sweden— 
of Mariana. How long have you been at Ben- 
der? When” — 

Captain Piper stopped the current of ques- 
tions. 

“I left my kinswoman,” he said, “a year 
ago—beautiful, and of good health, but perhaps 
not happy. She entrusted me with a letter to 
you, which if you come with me to my quar- 
ters. I will at once deliver. Also, within a few 
months, I have received, in a pacquet to myself, 
a second letter for you from the same hand— 
written, doubtless, upon the mere chance of your 
being alive. Come with me at once, my dear 
Chevalier, and let us establish a friendship as 
sure and lasting as the pyramids, if we find it 
possible.” 


CHAPTER TWENTIETH. 


“Thus the Russian army, on the Pruth, was com- 
pletely surrounded by the Turks and Tartars. Peter 
was now, in fact, in a more critical situation than that of 
Charles XII at Pultowa”.—Barrow’s Life of Peter the 
Great. 


The letters, of which Captain Piper spoke, 
were soon in Merlin’s hands. He opened one 
of them, which happened to be the one earliest 
in date, and read :— 


‘‘ My kinsman, Captain Gustavus Piper, re- 
turning from Poland, heard and bore to me ti- 
dings only not fatal to those ties which unite us 
because they are incredible. Merlin, my course 
is narrow, slippery, and darkened by doubts. I 
fear to advance upon it. I do not even know 
how to address you; therefore with so few un- 
venturing words I await aclear knowledge touch- 
ing those incredible things whereof you stand 


“ Perhaps this is language which may be en-| accused. The truth will assure or break the 


dured,” said Captain Piper meditatively. 

**T have no wish to insult you,” Merlin said 
with extreme earnestness. ‘ By the Gods! there 
is that in your face and voice to put a spell upon 
anger, if I felt anger. I do indeed yearn for 


ties between us, which indeed are not lightly to 
be sundered. 
Mariana.” 
Merlin, discovering to Captain Piper nothing 
of the effect of this letter upon him, proceeded 





your friendship. Grant it to me.” 


Vor. XVI—7 


to read the other. 
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“It is impossible”—so it ran—“ to write bitter 
words when they may prove but arrows falling | 
upon a grave. Merlin, if this meets your eyes 
discover in its unreproaching tone the control of 
that haunting fear that besets me that I write to 
the dead. But learn also that my dreams of 
happiness have fallen with your failing worth. 
That account which you—even you—have given 
of the events whereof I had been earlier inform- 
ed, assures me, beyond the hope that there may 
be doubt, of the unprofound character of your 
vaunted affection, of defects, never dreaded by 
my poor constant heart, in your moral nature. 
This brief final letter manifests nothing of the 
anguish whereof my recent past has been full— 
nothing of those yearnings which enfeebled my 
resolution, but against which it became strength- 
ened to bear firmly on. You, Merlin, have bro- 
ken your faith, and in doing so, our once dear 
contract. It is at an end. 


Mariana.” 


Merlin, stunned and bewildered by this letter, 
continued to fix a dull and troubled gaze upon 
it for many minutes. Captain Piper, interpret- 
ing his looks, said quietly : 

“The devil must be to pay in these tender 
affairs of yours, Chevalier.” 

“Captain Piper,” said the bewildered lover, 
his wits quickening back from their deplorable 
confusion under the whip of anger—* Your 
tongue is longer than your sword. It seems to 
me that so fastidious a person should have left 
this base business of tale-bearing at least to his 
valet.” 

The irritable Swede postponed his purposed 
answer to the insults of this unexpected speech, 
and merely said : 

“* And so, after all your fine promises to make 
your past conduct appear reputable, you have 
relied on concealment for the success of your 
suit to my kinswoman.”’ 

“So far from it, I wrote a full narrative to 
herself of all that had occurred, and despatched 
the letter by the courier of King Stanislaus, from 
the Ukraine several mouths before the battle of 
Pultowa.” 

“It had not been received at the date of my 
departure from Sweden,” said Captain Piper. 

“It has been received since,” Merlin replied, 
“and the last of these two letters was written upon 
its tardy reception—indeed in answer to it. Sir, 
I did not conceal the truth in that account which 
I myself rendered of my conduct. Such exten- 
uating circumstances as a man of honour might 
advance, and sucha tone of penitential pleading 
as he might use, I did seek to avail myself of. 
A brave man may surely abase himself to God 





and his Lady. Sir, if the noble heart, to which’ 


I confided, and to which I pleaded, had not been 
prepared against me by your meddling tongue, 
the result might have been different.” 

This insult is so gross, that it shocks me be- 
yond irritation,” said Captain Piper. 

“If I insult you grossly,” Merlin retorted, “I 
only return a former compliment of your own— 
with the difference that you give me a cause, 
whilst I gave you none.” 

“If my former offences stung so deeply,” re- 
plied the Swede, “that you now remember them 
bitterly, you should then have persevered in re- 
senting them.” 

“Sir,” said Merlin, “ you are as voluble as a 
woman. Come tothe point. You well remem- 
ber the peculiar circumstances under which that 
controversy was terminated. I have never re- 
called it bitterly. I speak of it no more. But 
if you desire to build a new controversy upon 
what I have said to-night, do so without wasting 
words. I repeat that I impeach you of mean- 
ness in carrying those tales to Sweden.” 

“And for saying so, I will cleave your heart 
with my sword, or lose my own life,” said Cap- 
tain Piper. 

‘Be it so,’ Merlin responded, with his brow 
red and lowering. With the words he rose to 
depart. Captain Piper, seeming to reflect rap- 
idly, detained him—saying : 

‘‘One of these personal encounters lost me 
the opportunity of sharing in the honours and 
misfortunes of Pultowa. A signal battle is about 
to be fought in which perhaps his majesty will 
enable us to take a part. I would postpone our 
meeting until after that battle.” 

* Be it as you wish,” Merlin replied. ‘It is 
our fate to be adversaries. I would prefer, when 
I remember what blood flows in your veins, that 
we should be friends; but we can scarcely be 
so.” 

Several hours later the Chevalier Merlin re- 
joined the Count Villongue, his face very hag- 
gard, and his dress wet withdew. He had spent 
the hours in a lonely walk on the banks of the 
Dniester. The quarters which Villongue had 
procured for him were not far from the house in 
which the Cossacks were lamenting their Het- 
man, just dead. The wail of these mourners 
made no very cheerful addition to the incidents 
and emotions of his first night at Bender. 

Important events draw us on—we must leave 
more petty affairs and attend to them. 

Mehemet Baltaji, advancing from Adrianople, 
had crossed the Danube with three hundred thou- 
sand men. The Czar had swept to meet him, 
southward, into Moldavia—his wings, as he came, 
troubling the air of Bender. Why did the King 
of Sweden remain passive, whilst the two hosts 
were hurrying to that encounter to which his 
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schemes had so long tended? This question has 
never been satisfactorily answered. But an in- 
different answer has generally been given to it— 
which must supply the place of a good one. It 
was, then, because the vizier refused to pay King 
Charles an extraordinary respect that he remain- 
ed inactive. Count Poniatowski and General 
Sparre, who were with the Turkish army, had 
sent the vizier’s invitation to the king to come to 
the Danube and inspect his forces. Charles in- 
sisted that the vizier should visit him first. Me- 
hemet Baltaji receiving this response to his invi- 
tation, blew a whiff of smoke through his musta- 
chios, and observed to the Khan of the Tartars, 
“ This is just what I expected from the proud in- 
fidel.” He refused to go to Bender. We are 
unable to find a better explanation of the fact 
that, whilst his ally and adversary were engaging 
beyond the Pruth, the King of Sweden went on 
playing chess with Baron Fabricius. 

But the obstinacy of King Charles gave way 
at last. A courier came from Poniatowski; it 
was midnight when he arrived at Bender. An 
hour later the blast of a horn was heard in the 
little Swedish town, and the moonbeams glinted 
from the steel caps of a hundred cavaliers. It 
was the King of Sweden with his retinue setting 
off to pay the refused visit to the vizier. The 
Chevalier Merlin and his horse Galba made one 
centaur of the party. Captain Piper rode with 
the rest. 

A ride of seventy miles brought the troop to 
the Pruth. The hostile armies filled the visible 
country beyond, but they were blending their 
edges in a singularly peaceful manner, and a part 
of the Russian force seemed even in the act of 
marching away without interruption. 

“There is a bridge,” said a guide whom the 
Swedes had brought with them, “a bridge three 
leagues up the river. 

Charles, for answer to this information, spur- 
red his horse into the stream. The cavaliers 
followed, swimming and wading, and the pas- 
sage was safely effected. Reeking from the 
river, the king led the way at a gallop through 
the very centre of the Russian encampment, 
which lay nearest, and which fast diminished in 
extent as the tents were removed and loaded 
upon wagons. The ground bore traces of a 
hard-fought battle; cannon balls had ploughed 
furrows in it; dead bodies were heaped in piles, 
in process of being rounded by the spade into 
earth-covered tumuli; broken tumbrels were lying 
about amongst dead horses. Passing through 


the Russian camp, the cavaliers dashed on to- 
ward that of the Turks, crossing a space where 
the same work of burial was going on, except 
that here the turban and Tartar cap bespoke the 
dead of a different race. 


Onward the Swedes 





continued to press, aiming for the pavilion of the 
vizier, discernible on a knoll amongst the thou- 
sands of tents which filled the view far and wide. 
The aspect of the whole scene had fired the king 
into one of his worst moods. Meanwhile the 
unexpected arrival had excited a great attention. 
The news of it had gone from tongue to tongue 
whilst the Swedes were yet swimming the Pruth. 
Poniatowski, hurrying to meet his royal master, 
appeared with a wan face. 

“Sire,” he said, ‘you have come too late. 
The vizier and the Czar have concluded a treaty 
of peace.” 

King Charles reigned his horse so suddenly as 
to bring him to his haunches, and met the deject- 
ed looks of the Pole with an unbelieving stare. 
At that moment a Tartar outery—an outery of 
welcome—struck upon his ear, and he swept the 
circles of wild forms that were crowded about 
him, with a haughty glance. A Tartar leader 
said to one of his bearded brothers—* There is 
hope of plunder yet.” And this perhaps ex- 
plains the outcry of the Tartars. 

Turning from the direct course to the pavilion 
of the vizier, the Swedish horsemen moved to- 
ward the tent of Poniatowski. King Charles 
dismounted before it, and entered it without say- 
ing aword. The information conveyed to him 
by the Pole I must throw into the shape of a 
brief narrative of my own. 

On the 27th of July, the Czar, leading an army 
of forty thousand men, from the north along the 
right bank of the Pruth, became suddenly aware 
of the approach of the vizier, with a force out- 
numbering him seven to one.* The Turks were 
in the act of crossing the Pruth when the Rus- 
sians first saw them. 'The Czar hurried to en- 
counter them in the passage; but he was too 
late; half their army had passed before he could 
get up to them; and his offensive movement be- 
came a defensive one before the onset of the spa- 
his and innumerable Tartar horse, whose swarms 
threatened to surround and envelop him. The 
peril became in a moment apparent. The cam- 
paign had promised to be a succession of tri- 
umphs, so easily achieved against a despised ene- 
my that the Czarina Catharine and a number of 
women, the wives of officers, had come with the 
Russians, as ladies were once accustomed to 
gather to view the sports of a tilt-yard. The 
experiences of an hour disclosed the height of 
this presumption. 

The Czar formed his army into three sides of 
a hollow square, with the Pruth to make the 
fourth. Within this square tents were pitched, 


*“Tt isa singular fact,’ says Colonel Peter Henry 
Bruce, an officer serving under the Czar, “that we had 
not the least intelligence of so numerous an army till they 
were actually in sight of us.” 
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and the wagons placed in a ring for the better | 
protection of the women. 

Then followed an irregular battle, which con- 
tinued for the space of three days and nights. 
Turkish horse charged the Russian columns. 
Field pieces were used with sharp effect on both 
sides. Across the Pruth the Tartars of the Cri- 
mea were in part stationed, and their sharp-shoot- 
ers picked off men and horses whenever these 
came from the protection of the swelling river 
hank to procure water. The Czar resisted well 
and stubbornly, but his peril became hourly more 
imminent. At length, added to his other griefs, 
his provisions failed him. This want was se- 
verely felt on the third of the melancholy days— 
but did not lead to despair whilst there was yet 
horseflesh to be eaten. On the fourth morning 
he was informed that his ammuuition was spent 
to a few charges. 

On receiving this intelligence Peter the Great 
fell first into a distracted condition, and then into 
the convulsions to which he was subject. The 
Czarina, whose voice was the music of David 
to chide the evil genius of this Saul, became his 
nurse—and then, with her shrewd genius, his 
saviour. A flag of truce was elevated—a ces- 
sation of hostilities ensued—Catherine collected 
her jewels, and those of her ladies, emptied plate 
chests, stripped the pockets of officers and the 
meanest soldiers of every sequin in them, and, 
having in this energetic manner amassed a fund, 
set about the work of bribery. The wealth of 
the Russian camp found its way to the Turkish 
leaders—none of it, indeed, to the vizier, whose 
integrity the Czarina became advised of, and did 
not venture to assail, but to others in whose coun- 
sels he trusted. The key of gold opened the 
gate. A treaty of peace was entered into with 
great suddenness. It bound the Czar to give up 
Azophh, to keep away from the Palus Mzotus 
and the Euxine, to demolish the harbour of Ta- 
ganroe, to concern himself no more with the 
Poles and Cossacks, and, finally, to permit the 
King of Sweden to go home without interrup- 
tion. And Mehemet Baltaji, having agreed to 
such a treaty, at once supplied his reconciled 
army with provisions in a generous abundance. 
In the three days’ battle sixteen thousand Rus- 
sians had been killed, and a greater number of 
Turks. Such was the story which Poniatowski 
told to the King of Sweden. 

King Charles, after hearing the extent of his 
disappointment, went to the pavilion of the vi- 
zier, who, informed of his approach, sent two 
pachas to meet him, and stood himself three 
paces in advance of its entrance to proffer a be- 
coming welcome. 

A few minutes later the pacific old man sat 
smoking his jewelled pipe with a calm counte- 


nance, very different from the inflamed visage of 
his royal visitor. 

“Vizier,” said Charles roughly, “ what is this 
that we hear? What the devil did you march to 
Jassy for? Was it to treat with Peter ?” 

“T have a right,” said Mehemet Baltaji, blow- 
ing a cloud of smoke, “to make peace or war as 
seems best to me.” 

“ But,” said Charles, “had you not the whole 
Russian army in your power?” 

* Our law commands us,” answered the vizier 
gravely, “to give peace to our enemies, when 
they implore our mercy.” 

‘And does it command you,” cried the king 
in a passion, “to make a bad treaty, when you 
can impose what terms you please? Did it not 
depend upon you to lead the Czar a prisoner to 
Constantinople ?” 

The Turk, driven to extremity, answered drily: 

“And who would have governed his empire 
in his absence? It is not proper that all princes 
should leave their dominions.” 

Charles replied only with one of his bitter 
smiles. Presently he mastered his indignation, 
and said : 

‘Vizier, place at my disposal twenty thou- 
sand men, and [ will amend your fault, and erase 
the remembrance of it. 

* Alla forbid !” said the vizier. ‘ Have I not 
plighted my truth in this treaty ? 

Charles cast himself upon a long ottoman, and 
eyeing the honest vizier with an air of contempt 
and resentment, stretched out his leg, and en- 
tangling his spur in the Turk’s robe, purposely 
tore it. 

Then, with a smile on his face, but despair in 
his heart, he mounted his horse and rode away, 
followed by his cavaliers, toward the Pruth. 





SONNET. 


No more dare I regret that I have lack’d 

Thy influence, Nature, on a thoughtful youth, 
Within dull cities past, where seldom truth 

Is seen that lies beneath the outward fact, 

For there I learn’d this truth, that at the worst, 
’Mid the temptations of a worldly strife, 

Man may preserve a purity of life 

Most pleasing to his God—nor was I cursed 
With uncheck’d freedom: I have own’d thy thrall— 
There is no unimpressive spot on earth— 

The beauty of the stars is over all, 

And Day and Darkness everywhere have birth ; 
The transient glory of a cloud may call 





Thoughts of great deeds to us and lasting worth. 
AGLavs. 
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THE MAID OF CONGAREE. 


BY HON. BENJAMIN F. PORTER. 


Arrn—“ DeaREsT Mar.” 


Down by the flowing Congaree, 
A dark eyed maiden dwells : 
Whene’er this lovely maid I see, 
My glowing bosom swells. 
The hand of heaven alone has form’d, 
This maid, so full of grace ;— 
Its breath with purest life has warm’d, 
Each feature of her face— 
Oh! dearest maid, 
Oh, maid of Congaree ! 
You’re lovely as the glowing morn, 
That rises o’er the sea. 


Whenever on her eyes I gaze, 
Thro’ tresses flowing free, 
There love with melting glances plays 
As in a pearly sea. 
As I behold their glowing light 
Deep in my bosom flies, 
Th’ electric light, so quick, so bright, 
I die in ecstacies. 
Oh! dearest maid, 
Oh, maid of Congaree ! 
You're lovely as the radiant morn, 
That gilds the eastern sea. 


The summer streams may cease to flow, 
The summer suns to shine ; 
Nor time, nor change can dim the glow 
Of that dark eye of thine. 
When thou art gone, the highest moon 
Is overcast with gloom ; 
The drooping flow’rs a goddess mourn— 
All dark their hapless home. 
Oh! dearest maid, 
Oh, maid of Congaree, 
You’re lovely as the glowing morn, 
That rises o’er the sea. 


From lips far softer than the down, 
That tints the blushing rose ; 
In strains more sweet than Angels own, 
The mildest music flows. 
Soon as her cheerful voice is heard, 
To echo in the grove: 
The woods, the streams, each warbling bird, 
Awake to songs of love. 
Oh! dearest maid, 
Oh, maid of Congaree ! 
You’re lovely as the radiant morn, 
That gilds the eastern sea. 


Whene’er this lovely maiden’s praise, 
Her friends admiring speak, 
The ingenuous blush in crimson rays 
Expands upon her cheek. 
Benevolence and modesty, 
Upon a face so fair; 
Seem Angels, sent in charity, 
To beckon mortals there. 
Oh! dearest maid, 
Oh, maid of Congaree! 
You're lovely as the glowing morn, 
That gilds the eastern sea. 





THE EPIGRAM, 


We attempt another paper on this fruitful sub- 
ject; albeit, we do so at the imminent risk of 
provoking the satire of some unsympathising 
wag, and becoming the subject of an epigram. 
Good old Simon Birckbek, “ Bachelor in Divin- 
ity, and sometime Fellow of Queen’s College, 
&c.,” was a worthy man in his day, and wrote 
learnedly in defence of the Protestant religion. 
An ungrateful generation has forgotten him ; and 
we doubt very much whether one of our nume- 
rous readers has ever conned his great work, 
The Protestant’s Evidence : London, 1635. We 
open it (sit venia verbo) not for the purpose of 
sounding the depths of his bacheloric divinity, 
but to gather up the epigrams which float on its 
surface. 

Seven cities, as the story goes, contended for 
the birth-place of Homer when dead, that would 
not admit him into the alms-house, when living. 
However, it ought to be mentioned, in justice to 
the aforesaid cities, that it is very doubtful whe- 
ther any such beggar as Homer ever carried a 
wallet to any of them. Our learned Germans 
have treated the story of Homer, as they do the 
contents of their pipes, and turned it into smoke. 
But leaving this matter to the classic antiquari- 
ans, we proceed to affirm most positively, and 
with a due sense of the weight of the affirmation, 
that two countries, Scotland and Ireland, do claim 
to have received, on his arrival at this planet, 
that prodigy of learning, John Scotus, surnamed 
the Wise—Erigena adds the Irishman—Scoti- 
gena, as confidently, affirms the Scot. Non nos- 
trum, &c. He was a scholar of Bede, a fellow 
student with Alcuin, and one of the founders of 
the University of Paris. He lectured at Oxford, 
and retired to Malmsbury Abbey, were he lived 
like a hermit, and died—somewhat like Julius 
Cesar—for he “‘ was there by his owne Schol- 
lers stabbed to death with Penknives!” Here is 
his epitaph, with the version of Birckbek. 


Clanditur hoc tumulo Sanctus Sophista Joannes, 
Qui ditatus erat jam vivens dogmate miro, 

Martyrio tandem Christi conscendere regnum 
Quo, meruit, sancti regnant per secula cuncti. 


Under this stone, lyes Sophister John, 
Who living had store of singular lore. 

At length he did merit, Heaven to inherit ; 
A martyr blest, where all saints rest. 


Every body has heard of Berengarius or Be- 
renger. Hildebert, Archbishop of Tours, who 
was his pupil, honored his deceased master with 








an epitaph. 
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Vir vere sapiens, et parte beatus ab omni, 
Qui cxlos anima, corpore ditat humum ; 
Post obitum vivar.. secum, secum requiescam, 
Nec fiat melior sors mea, sorte sua. 


He was a man, was blest on every part, 

The earth hath his body, the heavens his heart, 
My wish shall be, that at my end, 

My soule may rest with this my friend. 


As we have touched on the subject of epitaphs, 
we shall lay before our readers, some specimens 
of them in the epigrammatic style. The follow- 
ing is said to have been taken from a manuscript 
called *“*The Parsonic Garden,” in which “ nu- 
merous ministers are compared to different shrubs 
and flowers.” 


Epitaph on the Rev. William Clarke, A. M. 


Clarke, a Sweet-William, whose expanded breast 
With every grace, indulgent heaven had blest ; 
Judicious, humble, affable and calm, 

His mind was beauty, and his breath was balm. 


Henry Denne, a Baptist minister, and a soldier 
in Cromwell’s army, was a very learned man. A 
friend wrote the following epitaph, which was 
placed on his tomb. 


To tell his wisdom, learning, goodness unto men, 
I need say no more, but here lies Henry Denne. 


Henry Jessey is abused by old Anthony Wood, 
because he was anon-conformist. He was never- 
theless a good and a learned man. His epitaph 
is one of singular beauty. 


Post varios casus, et per dispendia vite 
Plurima, devictis hostibus, ille jacet. 

Sub tumulo, invictus victor, sub pace triumphans 
Premia virtutis possidet ille sue. 

Cymba fides, remique preces, suspiria venti, 
Cum quibus Elysiis per Styga fertur agris. 


Some one has translated it, thus: 


From storms of dangers, and from seas of grief, 

Safe landed, Jessey finds a blest relief. 

The grave’s soft bed his sacred dust contains, 

And with its God the soul in bliss remains. 

Faith was his bark, incessant prayer his oars, 

And hope his gale; that from these mortal shores, 
Through death’s rough wave to heaven his spirit bore, 
T’ enjoy his triumph, and to sigh no more. 


There is something queer about this on the 
Rev. Sampson Larke. 


Lo, here’s a Lark that soared up higher, higher, 
Till he had sung himself into Heaven’s quire. 
From Earth to Heaven he went, and in a trice, 
His soul ascended into Paradice. 


The next, on “that truly great man, Mordecai 
Abbot,” is in a less ambitious strain. 


A soul on earth, so ripe for glory found, 

So like to theirs who are with glory crowned, 

That ’tis less strange such worth so soon should go 
To Heaven, than that it stayed so long below. 





GOL’S MINSTRELSY. 


BY GEORGE W. THOMPSON. 


"Epreptyepnacs. 


7a pév ovra epavipwee, ra dé ph ovra Ever Ev eavTd. 


What an expressive language if our written signs of 
thoughts were roses, and myrtles, and pinks, and the mod- 
est daisy, and heart’s-ease, and all beautiful things, and 
how much more delicious if sounds were the breathings 
of their sweetest fragrance !—And yet language thus beau- 
tiful is read only by a few, and sounds so soft, so full of 
deepest harmonies and love may ever be heard amid the 
pauses of the life-storm. 

* * * genius from of old lives on the brow of the mar- 
ble Apollo, undying beauty clothes the sculptured Venus, 
while from all ancient temples, from fanes, altars, forums 
and all places of human intercourse, the swelling harmo- 
nies of a divine and universal anthem, in which each glo- 
rious thought of the past ages is a wild and surpassing 
tone of music, sweeps along down, accompanying the 
sons of genius through the march of time. never—never 
silent, but more majestic in the gloom of the darkest age, 
in the awful stillness of its diastaltic pause.— T'he Oyster, 
the Tortoise and the Eagle ;—A Western Apologue. 


I sit within the green alcove, 
And scented blossoms bloom around, 
And all about and fresh above, 
The vines and flow’rs are quaintly wound, 
And on the morning’s balmy air, 
From hill-top and from valley-bowers, 
Comes woodland music wild and rare, 
As tho’ its notes were bursting flowers. 
The buds and birds, in splendors, tell 
Their tale of beauty to the eye, 
And songs and odours, mingling, swell 
The choir of Nature’s minstrelsy ;— 
The warbling notes and fragrant flow’rs, 
Like Aaron’s budding alntond-rod, 
Like prophet truths, like happy hours, 
A freshness bring, as just from God : 
Flow’rs are the thoughts which bud and bloom 
On hill and plain, near stream and lake,— 
The holy songs, through light and gloom, 
Which from the lips of Nature break— 
The written language of the sky— 
A book of beauty writ by God— 
The xotes of spirit-minstrelsy, 
For hearts by love and genius aw’d. 


We catch—we feel the breathing tone, 
Of all the notes which Nature gives, 
The diapason from the Throne, 
Of Him who loves thro’ all that lives; 
From Nature’s lips the meaning flow’rs, 
In hieroglyphic music, burst— 
From human hearts the thoughts and pow’rs, 
Thro’ time and trials sternly nurs’d, 
Rush with fierce frenzy over-fraught, 
And with a wild, extatic thrill, 
In tones of thunder-music wrought, 
With battle-songs the nation’s fill, 
For stern upon the human mind, 
Come the new truths that never die, 
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When men arise, no longer blind, 
To crush some consecrated lie, 

The ancient wrong, the custom’d pow’r 
That bind the limbs, that chain the mind; 

And fiercely, ever, comes such hour, 
When fetters on the soul they bind; 

Yet tones of holier thought, unsealed, 
Will, in soft accents, gently flow, 

And human hearts from guilt annealed, 
Burst into songs of joy or woe. 


There’s music in the earthquake’s song, 
Pealing the omnipotence of Pow’r, 
And Truth’s great triumph over Wrong, 
Coming in its Omniscient hour, 
Flings o’er the impassion’d multitude, 
Its solemn and o’ermast’ring might, 
Which brings its world-awaking mood, 
As sudden dawn rolls back the night; 
Rapt by the sweeping whirlwind, 
That in the breath of Heav’n rolls on, 
The mass of thought as one bright mind 
Bursts in rejuvenescent song ;— 
In the world-anthem as it rolls, 
Hope, Freedom, Love, and Genius blend, 
And as Man’s future still unfolds 
God’s nobler minstrelsies descend. 


There’s beauty in the World’s alcove, 

In stream, in glen and mountain wild, 
In grain-clad plains, in breezy grove, 

In evening clouds, in sunlight pil’d; 
And beauty deck’d the primal bow’rs, 

Where Man in innocence was bless’d, 
And Earth will yet enjoy the hours 

With God’s own melody impress’d : 
There’s music in the earth and sky, 

And wild notes on the stormy deeps, 
For all is spirit-minstrelsy 

That o’er the Harp of Nature sweeps :— 
Aspiring Spirit! holy vigils keep— 

Thy vision’d trance strange knowledge brings 
Of thoughts that o’er all hearts will sweep 

God’s music on the World-Harp strings. 





ROUGE ET NOIR. 


Michel in the gambling-houses in Baden-Baden, Wisba- 
den and Homburg before the hill, Wonderful exhibition 
of Fire- Works, Strange banquet at Homburg. 


The season in Baden-Baden had attained the 
zenith of its splendor. Invalids, and those en- 
joying the blessing of health had been attracted 
hither, from every country in Europe, by the ro- 
mantic charm of this world-renowned watering- 
place and its magnificent environs ; all the fash- 
ionables that could be spared from Paris, Lon- 
don, St. Petersburg and Berlin had assembled 
here. 

It was the Grand Duke's birthday, and the 
church ceremonies in honor of it were just con- 


*From “ A Journey with Asmodeus round the World.” 





cluded, when two newly arrived strangers, after 
having gazed for awhile, at Baden’s stately citi- 
zen guard, who were coming out of the church 
and marching onward with clanging music and 
flying colors, entered the gambling saloon of the 
Purhaus and remained standing at some distance 
from the already well-filled roulette-table, appa- 
rently observing the dark, gloomy, careworn and 
anxious physiognomies of most of the players. 

“Observe that stupid, bitter, misanthropic lea- 
den-faced, slovenly-dressed man who stands close 
to the Croupier,” said the smaller of the two 
new-comers to his companion ; “ that man scarce- 
ly numbers thirty-six years, although one might 
easily take him to be fifty-six. He has already 
brought, not only his own considerable patrimo- 
ny, but his wife's still larger dowry, with all her 
articles of vertu, dress and jewelry, as a sacrifice 
to the green table of Benazet. He has still fifty 
Louis’d’ors in his pocket, the remainder of the 
money which he has obtained from a Jew by 
pawning his furniture, and for which he pays 12 
per cent interest. In half an hour this also will 
be gone, then he will pledge his wife’s last arti- 
cle of clothing and bring the money to the bank ; 
wife and children will perhaps receive from com- 
passionate souls a precarious living, and he him- 
self will finish his days either in the hospital or 
house of correction. 

“The somewhat elderly man standing oppo- 
site him, whose anxious countenance and ges- 
tures bordering almost on frenzy, betray unmis- 
takeable despair and anguish, and whose very 
muscles seem to vibrate as he now with trem- 
bling hand places ten Napoleons on manque, is 
an officer of finances in K—, who has the cash 
belonging to the sovereign in his hands, in which 
there is already a deficit of ten thousand guilders. 
To-day he stakes his last piece and cashiering 
and the house of correction await him. He is 
also the father of five children, who will be com- 
pelled to wander in wretchedness and misery. 
The heavy hollow-faced man, with the high cheek 
bones near the officer of finance, whose dull glan- 
ces seem to devour the money lying on the table, 
is an industrious mechanic who now throws his 
whole week’s wages into Benazet’s bottomless 
ton, now his last guilder stands on noir and the 
ball rolls into rouge. ‘That white-headed man, 
with florid complexion and countenance like a 
full moon, who loses and wins handsfull of money 
with careless indifference, is the Prince of 
The one standing next him with the military air, 
was formerly an officer in the army of Bonaparte— 
now he is an author. Yesterday he received a 
hundred Napoleons from his Parisian publisher, 
part of which he has still to earn; believing him- 
self in possession of an infallible coup de partie, 
before an hour passes away, he will have lost 
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every thing. He, in one night in Paris, by a 
couple of lucky throws, won fifty thousand francs, 
and two hours later, left the Palais Royal with- 
out a cent in his pocket. The lady sitting at his 
side, trembling like an aspen leaf, whose once 
beautiful and regular features are now contorted 
into a regular caricature, whose nerves are in 
perpetual motion, her veins swollen almost to 
bursting and whose sunken eyes with avaricious 
and hawk-like glances, follow unceasingly the 
rolling ball, has not only to weep for the loss of 
money, and consequent ruin entailed upon hus- 
band and children, two lovely little girls, but also 
for her own honor, for she is now playing with 
the earnings received from an old Jewish banker 
to whom she has traded her charms and the 
brownish-yellow visaged satyr holds his purse- 
strings pretty tightly forher. One short year ago 
her lot was the happiest and most enviable. 
Adored by all who knew her, living in the bosom 
of her family and relations, how could she » 

‘Enough of these disgusting pictures of deep- 
fallen humanity,” interrupted Michel, for the 
two strangers so attentively observing the gam- 
blers, were none other than he and Asmodeus 
as our readers have no doubt long since con- 
jectured. “I will give the gentlemen of the 
bank a small lesson and count upon your assis- 
tance.” 

They now went up to the table at which they 
however did not procure places withoutsome dif- 
ficulty, Michel staked gold pieces, doubling, 
tribling and quadrupling every loss, until he had 
gained a coup de partie and he then soon won a 
round sum of more than twenty thousand guild- 
ers, so that he became an object of attention and 
curiosity to all present. As he was in the act of 
again taking in a heap of gold, he saw the offi- 
cer playing opposite to him, after having lost 
quite a considerable sum, suddenly leave the 
table and rush from the saloon. Kequesting As- 
modeus to play in his stead, he hastened after the 
officer. The latter took the road which leads to 
Lichtenthal, which he pursued with quick, tot- 
tering footsteps, and head bowed upon his breast. 





Michel followed at a little distance. ‘l hey reach- | 


ed the convent at noon, where the officer believ- 
ing himself unobserved, struck aside into the 
path leading behind it to a thicket on an adjacent 
hill. Arrived at this lonely place, without look- 
ing around, he drew a pistol from his pocket, 
loaded it, then fell upon his knees, murmuring a 
short prayer, with despairing glances directed to- 
wards heaven. He was in the very act of hold- 
ing the weapon to his open mouth, when the 
stranger, whom he had not perceived and who 
had watched every motion of the desperate man 
at some distance, caught his arm and exclaimed: 
“Unfortunate man, what would you do?” 


“Rid myself of an existence, the burden of 
which is too painful for me to bear.” 

As he spoke these words he forcibly endeavor- 
ed to disengage his arm from Michel’s powerful 
grasp. ‘Then arose a struggle for the pistol, 
which in the conflict went off; the ball whistling 
close to Michel’s head, lodged in the trunk of an 
oak tree standing near. The contest, to which 
this shot put an end, was followed by a momen- 
tary deep silence. which Sturmer at length broke 
with these words : 

“Sir, may I venture without indiscretion to in- 
quire what could have induced you to take such 
a desperate resolution ?”’ 

After some hesitation, the other answered al- 
most in the tone of a violent reproach : 

“TI cannot survive my disgrace, and owe you 
little thanks for having hindered my design; by 
this time I might have overcome it and been at 
rest, but now I shall have the trouble over again 
and—” 

“If you would only place confidence in me, 
sir, 1 might perhaps be able to serve you. There 
is no situation in the world so desperate that it 
cannot be alleviated; I speak from experience ; 
if I can do any thing for you command me.” 

“ Impossible, the evil is incurable, 1 have used 
every means that lay in my power; I am a ruin- 
ed, dishonored man. Before I resolved upon 
taking this step, and when yet a smal] sum would 
have saved me, I applied to near friends and rela- 
tives, set heaven and hell in motion, but all to 
no purpose. I found but deaf ears, but closed 
hearts and purses, although I only begged as a 
loan a small part of their superfluity, promising 
to pay at some future period. Alas, the unfor- 
tunate have neither friends nor relatives !”’ 

“Very true! But confess to me without re- 
serve your situation; it is no idle curiosity that 
prompts me to appear so pressing; I have the 
will to assist you and am perhaps in a condition 
to do so.” 

The unfortunate man shook his head doubt- 
ingly. Sturmer took him by ihe arm, led him to 
a bank of turf near by, and forcing him to sit 
down, again invited him to place confidence in 
him. Thus invited the desperate man at length 
let fall the following words : 

“ Sir, I am. ‘\n officer in the service of the State; 
to-morrow wili my accounts be inspected, in 
which there is a deficit of ten thousand guilders 
which I lost at the roulette table in Baden. Res- 
titution is not to be thought of, and I shall leave 
to my five children the shame of my disgrace!” 

Without a word Michel drew forth his pocket- 
book and taking out twenty-two Parisian bank 
bills, each for a thousand francs, handed them to 
the unfortunate man, adding these words: 





“ Here, sir, take these and gamble no more.” 
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Hereupon he wished to retire quickly, but the 
rescued officer fell at his feet embracing his knees 
and exclaiming: “*No, you are not a human 
being, but a saving angel from heaven. But may 
I receive what perhaps I ean never return ?” 

Sturmer quieted his scruples and then advised 
him without delay to return home and set his ac- 
counts to rights. 

“Permit me, before doing so, my generous de- 
liverer, to make you acquainted with the circum- 
stances which led to my guilt and misery.” 

“It is unnecessary,’ answered Sturmer, “ your 
honor and your life is saved and that is sufficient 
for me.” 

‘But it would be a great consolation if you 
would allow me, generous benefactor, to open my 
heart to you.” 

‘Tf that is the case, do so; we can return 
homewards together.” 

They then retraced their steps, and the officer 
began, after having dried the tears which were 
flowing freely down his cheeks : 

“My name is Borda. I am a councillor of 
finances with a yearly salary of 18,000 guilders. 
With economy that moderate income might have 
been sufficient to provide for myself and family 
in a very decent manner. Of my five children, 
two of my daughters are already grown up, and 
my eldest son is at the University of Heidelberg. 
The wants of such a numerous family are by no 
means inconsiderable, and then it frequently hap- 
pens in our small villages that we are watched 
by superior officers to see that we keep up astyle 
suitable to our office. There are a hundred arti- 
cles of dress and the toilette that one cannot well 
deny to one’s wife and daughters. They would 
even be slighted by their friends and acquaint- 
ances were they in any respect inferior. One 
would not dare to visit, receive company, or go 
into the world at all with the hope of providing 
establishments for one’s children at an earlier 
period. All this leads to expenses that exceed 
one’s means. We are here at the very gates of 
France, the fatherland of finery and fashion, 
which constantly overwhelms us from the hands 
of the makers with articles calculated to awaken 
desire in the breasts of women, and despair in 
those of their husbands and fathers. This, and 
the fear of being placed on the pension list too 
early, should they incur the displeasure of some 
one high in office, by the display of two great 
penuriousness, is the cause that so many officers 
are led to incur expenses far beyond their means. 
It is searcely two years since I began to borrow 
small sums from the money entrusted to my care: 
these I, at first, replaced whenever my salary was 
paid, but soon my debts became too large to 
do this; in order to cover the deficiency I had re- 
course to the Jews, who loaned me money at high 
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rates. But these too had to be paid. They dunned 
me and I again took from the public finances. 
The deficiency became greater and greater; and 
refused by all the acquaintance, to whom I ap- 
plied, but who were only amis jusqu’ a la bourse, 
I took refuge in gambling. To the missing thou- 
sands were added in a few days thousands more 
which I abstracted from time to time out of the 
treasury. This morning I lost the remainder of 
its contents, and with it every hope. Dishonor 
and death were all thatremained to me. Then, 
generous man, you came ai the very moment of 
decision—preserved my life and saved my honor.” 

“Do not mention it,” interrupted Michel, and 
continued—* I wonder that the grand duke, who 
has the reputation of being a great philanthro- 
pist, will suffer such a dangerous and immoral 
institution as this game of hazard in his domin- 
ions.” 

** Men who have influence over him, and who 
for reasons that may easily be conjectured, protect 
the gambling house, know how te make him be- 
lieve that without this miserable establishment, 
Baden would no longer be visited, and so the in- 
terest of the country, which, however, was the 
last thing they really thought of, would be en- 
dangered. I am, however, convinced that the 
abolition of games of hazard, very far from 
keeping foreigners away, would attract many 
respectable families thither to participate in 
the enjoyments of a place, so blessed by na- 
ture and art, which they now avoid notwith- 
standing its many attractions, fearing the con- 
taminating inflnence of the gaming table for their 
friends. Blacklegs would indeed be scarce, but 
their absence would prove ablessing. The greater 
portion of the inhabitants of Baden are also of 
this opinion. Whenever astranger suddenly dis- 
appears, leaving debts behind him, and his land- 
lord unpaid, which occurs here daily, citizens and 
landlord have only to thank the gambling-house 
for this loss, and Benazet and his associates 
squander in gay company during the winter in 
Paris the booty gained here during the summer. 
But even in the Chambers have Deputies been 
found so void of conscience as to protect this dis- 
grace to the country. It is well known that Be- 
nazet boasted openly that no organ of the French 
press would dare to attack him and his establish- 
ment; how great was his anger then when he 
learned that several German papers had dared to 
issue some fulminating articles against the unholy 
institution of games of hazard in Baden. But 
that this was not unattended with danger, even 
in Germany, was soon after proved by the sud- 
den exile of an author, staying in Baden for the 
season, whom he suspected of having sent some 
of these articles to the Cologne Times.” 

With this and similar conversation the two new 
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acquaintances returned to the Kursaal. While 
yet at some distance they perceived an unusual 
noise. The councillor involuntarily shuddered 
as he approached the gambling hall, and he 
swore by every thing holy never to set foot in it 
again. He here bade farewell to his benefactor, 
who was obliged to promise that he would soon 
honor him and his rescued family with a visit at 
their house in K , and took leave with a 
grateful heart. 

When Sturmer entered the saloon in search of 
his companion, he found out the cause of the 
great commotion. Asmodeus had, during his 
absence, broken the bank no less than four times, 
and after gaining the last heap of gold the Crou- 
pier declared the game ended for a time. This 
affair had produced greatexcitement among those 
present, who all crowded around the successful 
player whom they imagined to be a rich Russian; 
but he, taking Sturmer’s arm, now left the saloon 
to dine at the table d'héte of the Baden hotel. 

The table was unusually well filled, as many 
officers, in honor of the Grand-duke’s birthday, 
had resorted hither to dine and drink his health 
in noble Rhenish wines and champagne. 

It came into the heads of some of these gen- 
tlemen, sitting at one end of the table to propose 
a toast to the Grand-duke, and for this purpose 
they demanded silence and the permission to 
speak. Immediately an opposition party arose 
at the other end of the table, who maintained 
that no one had the right to propose healths at 
a public table against the will of the other guests. 
This oceasioned a violent dispute; the toast re- 
mained undrunk, and the officers suddenly rose 
ina body and leftthe room. “A happy journey” 
resounded laughingly from all sides. Searcely 
had they got out of the door, when one of the 
remaining guests roared out, “ Health to Itzstein’ 
and Heetser !” 

“ That is right,” grumbled a somewhat elderly 
man, “ Itzstein made the people wade in blood 
when he was bailiff.” 

“They are still the same good old Germans,” 
said Michel, laughing to his companion; he then 
arose and loudly exclaimed, “ Ruin to the bank!” 

“ Ruin,” answered Asmodeus, at the same time 
tossing off a glass of champagne. 

‘We must give the gentlemen a second lesson 
this afternoon,” said Michel. 

** With pleasure,” said Asmodeus. 

And both returned at the conclusion of their 
meal to the saloon, where they continued their 
game with similar success, to the astonishment 
of the spectators and the despair of Benazet and 
his consorts, until the latter were again compelled 
to put a stop to the game. 








Meanwhile twilight was approaching; night 
soon spread her sable mantle over valley and 


plain, and a fine display of fireworks, with all 
kinds of knicknackery, was exhibited in honor 
of the Grand-duke in front of the Kursaal. 

Suddenly in the midst of the ascending rock- 
ets, suns, wheels, Roman candles, &c., an im- 
mense fireball arose in the air ever increasing in 
size, until at last it burst open, taking the form of 
a richly adorned sparkling gallows of brilliant 
fire, on which was represented in blood-red flame, 
half-a-dozen keepers of gambling establishments 
with their patrons, which bobbed up and down, 
kicked and cut the most comical eapers that could 
be imagined. 

One thundering bravo! and bravissimo! re- 
sounded from thousands and thousands of throats, 
and there was no end to the clapping and shout- 
ing. One person alone ran about wringing his 
hands in despair; it was the arranger of the ex- 
hibition, and he exclaimed again and again: 

“ Who has played me this trick ?—it is a mis- 
take!” 

Soon the highly praiseworthy police intermed 
dled with the affair and commanded the firework- 
ers to extinguish this representation immediately. 
These, who did not know how it had happened, 
used every effort to put out this incomprehensi- 
ble piece, but vain were all their exertions, it 
only burned so much the brighter, extended itself 
more and more, and at last attained a colossal 
size. 

“ That is certainly Grecian fire!” exclaimed a 
voice. 

‘‘ Say rather hellish!” answered another. 

But as all this was of no avail, they endeav- 
ored to stop the scandal by means of fire engines 
which they brought and played across each other, 
but this was attended with no other effect than 
wetting the greater part of the spectators to the 
skin. It at length took the appearance of a sea 
of fire with high waves rolling under the gal- 
lows, into which the captives, suddenly cut down, 
fell and were lost in the burning pool. Now a 
frightful noise resembling an earthquake was 
heard,—the whole apparition vanished, and a 
hellish laughter resounded from every side. 

The somewhat terrified spectators were at first 
struck dumb, but gradually recovering themselves, 
their thundering and long-continued bravos were 
again resumed, and they expressed the opinion, 
that this was indeed a master-piece of pyrotechny; 
that the inventor deserved at least to receive the 
order of the Garter, (honi soit qui mal y pense) 
as a reward for his ingenuity. 

The fireworks being at an end, and an inves- 
tigation of the last trick ordered by the police, 
such of the dance loving public who were invi- 
ted, gradually returned to the Kursaal, where a 
brilliant ball was given in honor of the Grand- 
duke. Michel and Asmodeus also took part in 
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it, and the latter gallopaded, polked and waltz- 
ed right skilfully with countesses and ladies of 
rank with a long line of ancestry, who did not 
for a moment dream that the devil himself, albeit 
a very gallant one, had his arm around them. 

**All good things are three,” said Sturmer to 
his friend. ‘ Let us give the bank a third lesson.” 

And for the third time they renewed the game 
with similar success. 

It was almost midnight when Asmodeus took 
leave of his protegé, who retired quite wearied 
out to the Baden hotel to rest. 

It was late the next morning when the lame 
imp came to Michel’s bedside and inquired— 
“What shall we do to-day ?” 

Half asleep and rubbing his eyes, he answered, 
“T think of a journey to Wisbaden.” 

Towards noon they were walking under the 
colonnade at Wisbaden. Every one here was 
talking about a suicide committed a few hours 
before by a young man of good family who 
had cashed large bills for a Frankfort house, 
in whose employ he was, in Cologne, Coblenz 
and Mayence, and had shortly after lost the whole 
amount at the roulette table in Wisbaden. His 
mother, to whom he had written, arrived soon 
after his death with the necessary funds for res- 
titution. When she heard the frightful intelli- 
gence she threw herself into the pond behind the 
Kurhaus, from which she had just been extrica- 
ted and carried in a senseless condition to the 
Hotel of the Four Seasons, where she still lay in 
a violent delirium. 

“T cannot awaken the dead,” answered As- 
modeus. They then walked into the gaming 
house, where balls were thrown and cards shuf- 
fled as indifferently as if nothing at all had oc- 
curred. 

A man with a ’scape-gallows look, who seemed 
to play with great palpitation of the heart, espe- 
cially attracted Michel’s attention, and his com- 
panion informed him that he was a defamed, al- 
ready bankrupt, merchant, who still endeavored 
to avert his impending fate by aid of roulette, 
but his desperate stakes oniy conducted him to 
ruin the faster. 
Chabert’s bank with great success to the aston- 
ishment of all, and afterwards sent their consid- 


informed that a very melancholy report had just 

spread abroad in the place: “a nobleman,” con- 

tinued the waiter, “who had property in the 

neighborhood of Mayence, and lived on it with his 

wife and four lovely children in content and pros- 

perity, had been induced by a Frankfort acquaint- 

ance to try hisluck at the table of the brothers 

Blanc. He lost, as is generally the case, wished to 

retrieve his losses, and raised money for that pur- 

pose in Frankfort, and lost again. He then made 

new attempts to repair his losses, which turned 

out as unfortunately as the preceding; in short, 

in less than four weeks, the man was deprived of 
fortune and estate, silver, linen and even jewelry. 

A week ago, he lost his last stake, and this morn- 
ing came the sad intelligence that he has hung 
himself, his wife has gone crazy and his children, 
already stripped of every thing, have been sent 
to the poor-house. Four short weeks ago, the 
family were still in prosperous circumstances, 
owning a property worth more than a hundred 
thousand dollars.” 

Michel, during this narration, gave his com- 
panion an angry significant look. An old man, 
who had also listened to the story, said to the 
strangers: “ Yes, gentlemen it is true, and but a 
few days ago the wife of the unfortunate man 
was here and begged a small loan of the owners 
of the establishment, sufficient to last until she 
could find some other means of supporting her 
children, but this was denied her in the most 
hard-hearted manner! This affair produces here, 
as well as in the neighborhood, no little excite- 
ment, and most assuredly this abominable habit 
of gaming brings no luck to our poor little city ; 
even if some few are enriched by it, the moral 
wretchedness of others is so much the greater. 
Consider gentlemen,” continued the old man, a 
native of Homburg, “ it is not long since a poor 
indeed, but cheerful, happy and harmless people 
dwelt here; they were contented with their lot, 
envied no one and felt an inward reverence and 
love for their good prince. You should have 
known us in the time of our deceased land-grave 
Frederick Lewis. At that time the house of the 


Our travellers tried their luck at|land-grave and his Homburgers constituted but 


one family. Since they have discovered our 
mineral springs and turned Homburg into a water- 


erable winnings to the unhappy mother of the| ing place, but especially since a couple of French 


young suicide. 
event another young man, under similar circum- 
stances, had sent a ball through his head. 
Wisbaden soon became irksome to Michel, and 
he hastened to Homburg before the hill. 
He had scarcely alighted at the Hessian hotel, 


Some eight days prior to this| adventurers, with the aid of some wicked and 


intriguing fellows, whom they bribed with large 
sums of money, and by whose intrigues they re- 
ceived permission, under conditions by no means 
advantageous to our little country, to establish 
their robbing and poverty-making institutions 


when he overheard a great noise in the saloon, 
murmuring and confused quarrelling, with now 
and then an oath intermixed. Inquiring of one 





of the waiters the cause of this tumult, he was 


with us—since then, it seems as if—God be with 
us—the devil of avarice had taken complete pos- 
session of us. The earlier good-hearted disin- 
terestedness has given place to the most dreadful 
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egotism ; yellow-faced envy has suppressed all 
benevolence and neighbourly love; hatred and 
dissatisfaction, with their fell train, have seated 
themselves in every house and family. No one 
will content himself any longer with the situa- 
tion that has been awarded him and the thought 
and endeavor of every one is how to derive the 
greatest advantage from strangers, in other words 
how to cheat them in the best way. This, alas! 
is the case in most bathing places, but more par- 
ticularly in those where gambling is the fashion 
of the day. In order to reduce us to this con- 
dition as quickly as possible, the brothers Blane 
have expended enormous sums. Many thous- 
ands have they laid out for advertisements in 
French, English and German papers, for renting 
hunting privileges for the pleasure of the guests, 
for artists of all possible descriptions, for the most 
convenient means of conveyance from Frankfort 
and other towns hither, &c., &c. Enough, they 
have made Homburg a rendezvous for every pas- 
sion and species of excess. I no longer recog- 
nise my native city,” concluded the old man with 
streaming eyes. 

“The confounded play,” exclaimed Michel, 
stamping with his foot, ‘“‘ wait awhile gentlemen, 
you too shall have cause long to remember me.” 
And he resolved to treat the brethren Blanc at 
least three times worse than he had treated 
Benazet at Baden, and Chabert at Wisbaden. 
As the affair with the unhappy nobleman had 
made an extraordinary uproar in Homburg and 
Frankfort, where the Homburg bank for many 
reasons was held in particular odium, the own- 
ers of the establishment used every possible means 
to direct the thoughts of the public into some 
other channel. For this purpose they gave a 
brilliant féte, to which they invited all the visi- 
tors of distinction, and notabilities of Homburg, 
and for which they spared no expense. 

At half an hour's ride from Homburg, lies a 
park known as the small Firwood, because in 
former times an extremely romantic grove of 
these trees stood here, but now it is laid out in 
the English style. In the middle of this park 
lies a very picturesque island in a large pond 
which is reached by a small bridge. Around 
this pond, beautiful flower-beds are laid out; 
dark vaulted avenues, grottos and Japanese pa- 
vilions, adorn the shore. On the island itself 
you find a fiuted colonnade, enwreathed with roses 
and jasmine, which forms a kind of saloon roofed 
by the high arch of heaven. Here, in earlier 
times, the land-grave used to enjoy his family 
festivals, for which purpoge this place, remote 
from the rest of the world where a holy silence 
generally reigns, interrupted only by the twitter- 
ing of birds and the plashing of well-fed gold 
fish, seems peculiarly adapted. LIcre, especial- 











ly in the hot summer evenings, a delicious cool- 
ness spreads abroad, occasioned by the sighing 
of the evening breeze through the foliage of this 
singular saloon, and refreshingly fans the cheek 
of the pedestrian who has unwittingly strayed 
hither. 

This place the Blancs had chosen as the cen- 
tral point of their festival. With the approach 
of night, the paths around the pond were illumi- 
nated, as if by a stroke of magic, with many 
colored lamps, as also was the colonnade of the 
temple and all these innumerable lights, reflected 
back a thousand fold from the water, attracted 
its numerous gold shining population to the sur- 
face. Two greenand richly gilt gondolas, moving 
around the island, had an excellent orchestra on 
board, to whose charming music the invited 
guests danced in the saloon. The whole seem- 
ed like some fairy scene and appeared to bea 
fit abode for the nymphs and gods. 

Towards eleven o’clock a pause was made that 
a magnificent supper might be served up; the 
table was spread with every dainty that the four 
quarters of the earth could provide, and every 
one seemed to enjoy the good things to the ut- 
most. It then occurred to a guest, (it was one 
of the rascally patrons who had intrigued for the 
introduction of games of hazard into Homburg, 
for which he had been heavily bribed,) to pro- 
pose the health of their generous hosts; the 
stranger sitting opposite to him, it was Michel, 
immediately rose and emptied his full glass on 
the man’s naked skull, upon which the liquor 
burned like spirits, at the same moment the lamps 
were all extinguished with a loud clap of thun- 
der, so that for a minute the thickest darkness 
prevailed, broken only by the dim reflection of 
the green flame on the toaster’s skull. All at 
once the whole island began to quake, the guests 
rushed in an agony of fright to the bridge over 
which many escaped, but when the gamblers 
and their associates set foot on it, it fell through 
and precipitated them into the water, which now 
seemed changed into a burning, sulphureous sea, 
from which only the heads of the wretches stuck 
out, and they were heard uttering lamentations 
and frightful cries and occasionally the words 
treize, noir, manque, rouge gagne, fell from their 
lips. 

on the midnight hour struck on the Homburg 
steeple clock, the whole trick was at an end; 
every one found himself restored to his former 
condition and, much surprised, believed himself 
awaking from afrightfuldream. The last guests 
retired with the crowning of the rooster. None 
knew exactly what had befallen him, and they 
even seemed to have lost all recollection of what 
had occurred before. The brothers Blanc and 
their associates, however, were observed to be 
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sneaking about from that time with crest-fallen 
countenances, as if a presentiment of what they 
might have to expect at some future period was 
ever before theireyes. Their faces became more 
clouded than ever, when three days later a suc- 
cessful prayer drew large sums from the bank, 
and emptied it so completely that they could 
searcely obtain funds enough from their banker 
in Frankfort to refill it. 





A RETROSPECT OF 1849. 


There is a solemn peal of midnight bells 

Heard from the distant horologe of Time, 
That marks the closing year, and sadly tells 

“ With sullen roar,” its darkened deeds of crime. 

In what a mournful, though expressive chime, 
Drearier than monotone, shall it bewail 

The twelve-month newly gone—what “ Runic rhyme” 
Shall it employ, to give the tragic tale 
Of all its scenes of blood and terror to the gale? 


What shall it say of India’s thousands slain ? 

“ India is quiet,” says the Morning Post, 
“The last dispatches tell of order’s reign.” 

The “order” Selkirk found upon the coast 

Of the lone island where his bark was tost— 
“Order,” such as the sacred record saith 

Reigned in the tents of the Assyrian host, 
When, touched by the dread angel’s blighting breath, 
The proud, exulting foe lay hushed in stony death. 


Oh, mother country ! home of all the arts, 
Seat of all wisdom, learning, justice, grace, 
A bright example your career imparts 
The trans-Atlantic off-shoot of your race ; 
For when the triumphs of your-arms we trace 
From proud Benares to Moultan, we may know 
How Christian nations can despoil, deface 
The fairest cities of a Heathen foe, 
If costly gems and gold reward them as they go! 


Sweet Lady—thou that wear’st the coronet 

Of England’s sovereignty—we call thy name 
In kindness—let no pillaged pearls be set 

Among thy jewels ; let thy gentle fame 

Be all unmixed with memories of shame ; 
Lirt up THE IRISH PEOPLE: MAKE IT KNOWN 

A QUEEN CAN ANSWER NATURE’S LAST ACCLAIM, 
And the bright emerald on thy brow that shone, 
Shall flash as never flashed the Ko-hi-noor’s rich stone.* 


But in the hurried retrospective glance 
Which we would take of the departing year, 
How shall we blush for the Republic, France, 
That she among the spoilers should appear? 
Who has not shed the sympathising tear 
For freedom stifled in Rienzi’s home, 
That men who boast their liberty, should rear 
Their frowning guns to shatter arch and dome 
Upon the sacred hills of everlasting Rome! 


And Kossuth, valiant leader of the brave, 
How have we read the story of thy fall! 


What though the Austrian ensign yet may wave 


Its crimsoned folds o’er Brescia’s prostrate wall,— 
The Grecian maids that decked the coronal 


With laurel fresh and fragrant for the free, 


Who rushed to victory at their country’s call, 
Where classic “ Marathon looks on the sea,” 
No brighter garland wove than we would twine for thee! 


Yet are there others that deserve the wreath, 

Venice, thy sons, who in the hour of dread, 

Drew forth the blade and threw away the sheath, 

While starving women cried aloud for bread— 

Could Harrow render back its noble dead, 

The Poet-hero whose resounding line 

Once mourned thy fallen state, thy grandeur fled, 
Inspired by this new “ tale of Troy divine,” 

Shouid lift, to hymn thy praise, a statelier ode than mine. 


And what of young Columbia, Freedom’s child, 
What crime of her’s is borne upon the breeze? 
The Western “ Pallas armed and undefiled,” 

Is she yet stainless upon land and seas? 

Yes! she obeys the Almighty’s high decrees, 

And grows abundantly beneath His care, 

Like the great monarch of the Indian trees 
Which spreads its props around, its weight to share, 
And sends its branches high into the topmost air. 


Still a fell spirit is abroad to-day, 
A blind fanaticism, which would wage 
A war upon her rule, and cast away 
The glorious promise of maturer age. 
Forbear, rash zealots, your ignoble rage— 
For he whose folly brings Disunion’s train, 
Shall stand upon a future Gibbon’s page 
The Erostratus of a loftier fane 
Than earth, throughout all time, shall ever see again. 


x. 
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A Paper GEOGRAPHICAL, PoLiTicaL AND COMMERCIAL, 
on the Oriental Nations, containing a plan for opening, 
extending and protecting American Commerce in the 
East. &c. Respectfully submitted to the President and 
Cabinet. By Aaron Haicur PaLmer. 


The results of the war with Mexico have been of the 
most startling character; not only have our domestic re- 
lations been the subject of excited discussion, but the 
unexpected discovery of gold has stimulated enterprise to 
the highest degree. The spirit of commercial adventure 
has moreover received an impulse which may lead to fresh 
triumphs of American energy; nor when we regard the 
immense extent of the Pacific trade, can any limit be im- 
posed to the advantages which must ultimately enure to 
our country. America, like England, has established by 
invasion an intercourse with distant quarters of the globe, 
of the utmost value to the civilized world. The moral 
propriety of this invasion constitutes a theme of dispute 
amongst our politicians. Yet in this case as in that of 
the invasion, of China, the abstract question of propriety 
will be lost sight of, in the momentous consequences which 
flow from the measure. 





The communication of Mr. Palmer was presented 


* The priceless diamond of the Indies which ithas been some years since to the government; but it is only 


proposed to sect among the crown jewels of England. 


recently that its importance has become so evident. 
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When the United States projects a scheme of external im- 
provement,—when the capital and energy of her citizens, 
is devoted to removing the natural obstacles to a connec- 
tion between the two Oceans,—when a rival nation seeks 
by every device of diplomacy to embarrass this great ob- 
ject, or to secure a participation in its advantages, we 
may be satisfied that a prize has been discovered worthy 
the strongest competition. This prize is the trade of the 
East,—“ of Ormus and of Ind”—the trade of pearls, of 
gold, of silk, of ivory, of gums, of drugs, of all the richest 
articles of commerce that have formed, since the origin of 
society, the chief objects of human desire. This trade has 
stimulated American enterprise to demonstrate a route 
six thousand miles shorter than the present connection 
with Eastern Asia, which will bring the celestial city 
“within twenty-five days of New York.” This Eastern 
commerce has ever been the premium awarded to the hand 
of energy, detur fortiori: and the United States new enter 
as a competitor with advantages of prowess and position 
that surpass those of every other nation, besides.having in 
the Pacific the substantial reliance of 1,200 sail of vessels 
and 80,000 men. 

Mr. Palmer’s paper teaches us the value of this com- 
merce in giving the result of “the vast fund of valuable 
information which he possesses respecting all the coun- 
tries of the East.’’* He tells us that we may open a 
trade with Eastern Africa, Abyssinia, Arabia, Persia, with 
Central Asia, Cochin China—the Indian Archipelago, with 
China proper, Corea, Siam and with Japan—regions of 
which our knowledge is so imperfect that we’ almost be- 
lieve their treasures as fabulous as those tales of Sche- 
herezade, wherein Bussora and Bagdad, and the cities of 
China seem as unsubstantial as the magic palaces, or 
theirenchanted inhabitants. These romances seem, indeed, 
realized, when we read Mr. Palmer’s treatise, and learn 
that the natives of the East number six hundred millions— 
that the foreign trade of China is worth $120,000,000— 
the opium alone estimated at $36,000,000—that Japan has 
obtained from her mines $13,036,800-—that she excels in the 
manufacture of flowered and embroidered silks, the work- 
ing of gold, silver, copper and steel, and the construction 
of telescopes, barometers, thermometers, watches and 
clocks—that she has a rich indigenous literature, pri- 
mary schools where children of both sexes and all classes 
are taught the elementary branches of education, col- 
leges with professors in the higher departments of learn- 
ing and science, including mathematics, astronomy, geog- 
raphy, and the leading Asiatic and European languages, 
and that she possesses an imperial library containing 
150,000 volumes! These nations we are told are willing 
to trade with America. The object of Mr. Palmer’s ad- 
dress is, by convincing the government of the importance 
of their commerce, to induce it to establish diplomatic in- 
tercourse with them. We are satisfied that any one who 
will read his address will be convinced of the immense 
importance of establishing such relations. 


* Memorial of New York merchants. 


GuimpseEs or Spatn, or Notes of an Unfinished Tour in 
1847. By S. 7’. Wallis. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1849. 


We have risen from the perusal of this little volume 
with great delight. The author’s style is lively, chaste 
and refined; there is a rich vein of quiet humor which 
pervades his narrative ; and he seems to have brought to 
his task a mind well stored with that varied knowledge 
which is indispensable to a traveller who aims at a thor- 
ough appreciation of what he sees. Altogether it is a 





charming volume, such as our press has not sent forth, in 
the department of books of travel, since the publications 
of Slidell and Stephens. 

Mr. Wallis’ tour extended from Marseilles, through the 
maritime cities of Spain, to Cadiz, and thence to Seville, 
Cordova, Granada and the mountainous country of Ronda. 
Although he trod a well-beaten track, his descriptions are 
so graphic and his taste so correct, that his pages are 
calculated to excite interest even in those familiar with 
the many books of travel in Southern Spain with which 
the English press has teemed. To those unacquainted 
with the subject, we cordially recommend his work as 
decidedly the best which has yet appeared on that por- 
tion of Spain which he visited. 

We are pleased to see in Mr. Wallis a generous ap- 
preciation of the many good traits of the Spanish char- 
acter. He has evidently travelled with a disposition to 
judge with impartiality that noble and fascinating people. 
The writer of this has lived long among them, and can 
add his humble but decided testimony to the accuracy of 
the picture drawn by Mr. Wallis of their character in so- 
cial intercourse and in their domestic relations. All wri- 
ters testify to the charm of Spanish manners. They ap- 
proach nearer to perfection than those of any other na- 
tion; and in all the relations of life, the Castilian gentle- 
man is still a model of a man. The reader will find in 
Mr. Wallis’ work pleasing and true accounts of the dig- 
nified frankness and easy cordiality which so remarkably 
characterize Spaniards of every class. The polite casti- 
gations he occasionally administers to Mr. Ford are richly 
deserved. That pleasing writer has managed, in his Hand- 
book for Travellers in Spain, to give circulation to erro- 
neous opinions on Spaniards and their country, which are 
all the more dangerous from the array of rare learning 
which distinguishes his writings. We are glad that in 
Mr. Wallis’ work, the American public has the means of 
correcting such false impressions as the circulation of 
Ford’s work on Spain has produced among us. 

We make no extracts from, and give no further account 
of Mr. Wallis’ work, because we trust that our readers 
will follow our recommendation to peruse the work entire. 
We promise them pleasant hours in the reading of so 
tasteful a production. 


The house of Ticknor, Reep anp Fie ps of Boston, 
whose choice editions in brown muslin are to be found 
upon the library shelves of every man of taste in our 
country, has recently published some excellent works. 
Among the most acceptable of these, to our taste, is the 
collection of writings, in prose and verse, of CHARLES 
Spracue. We recollect to have read “Curiosity” at a 
very early age with an entire persuasion that its decasyl- 
labic verses ran quite as smoothly as those of Pope him- 
self, and a recent perusal has confirmed our first impres- 
sions as to the versification, while it has convinced us of 
another fact—that Mr. Sprague has underlaid his poetry 
with what may be considered a rare quality in this day— 
good sense. The Shakspeare Ode, however, must be 
regarded as the best thing in the book, and may rank with 
the most stirring lyrics in the language. The reader will 
find an excellent work in “ Lectures on Subjects connected 
with Literature and Life” by E. P. Wuirr ve, author of 
the Essays. Mr. Whipple is happy in the selection of 
his topics, and contrives to throw around them a blaze of 
illustration from the fires of extensive reading—if we may 
be pardoned the figure. We have been highly entertain- 
ed with Greenwood Leaves, another of Ticknor & Com- 
pany’s publications. A portion of the work on the sub- 
ject of Copyright, introduces ingenious imitations of Bry- 
ant, Willis, Poe, Halleck and others, in the style of the 
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Rejected Addresses. The hits are clever enough to be | restored between the two countries, that we are glad to 
easily recognised without the aid of the initials prefixed, | see one at last which is worthy of the library. The vol- 
though somewhat in caricature, as such travesties gener- | umes are in royal octavo form, are beautifully printed 
ally are. In the imitations by the Smiths, the peculiari-| and contain excellent maps of the different places of en- 
ties of the supposititious authors are sometimes pushed | gagement in the whole field of operations. 

to an absurd extent, but one or two,—Lord Byron, or| For sale by Morris & Brother. 

Coleridge, or Cobbett for instance—might very well have 
been written by the subjects themselves. Grace Green- — 
wood perhaps designed a broad burlesque and she has 
done it very handsomely. We commend to the public a| Fatr¥ TaLes From att Nations. By Anthony R. Mon- 


most beautiful edition of Browning’s Poems, recently| ‘4/ba. With Twenty-Four Illustrations by Richard 
published by the same house, which for excellence of Doyle. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


WEPRagry WE sempate with Gs editions of ence: Our young friends will find in this little volume a rare 


feast of dainty delights for holiday delectation, and we 

venture to say that henceforth Mr. Montalba will enjoy a 
Gerorce P. Purnam, who keeps up a constant succes- popularity with them hardly second to that of the immor- 
sion of novelties with almost necromantic profusion, has | tal author of “Little Red Riding Hood.” After all, we 
issued, among other good books, two works of very de- | are not sure but the most enviable and permanent fame to 
cided interest—Irving’s Mahomet and the King of the ‘be won in the fields of literature, has been secured by 
Hurons. The former is just what we had expected from | those writers whose pages are submitted annually to the 
Mr. Irving, not a dull narrative encumbered with repeated | ‘rough usage of the nursery. A grateful posterity, while 
references to Arabic historians, but an agreeable volume | it bethumbs them with sugar candy, will not willingly 
of biography, wherein the dry bones of the Prophet are | let them die, and their leaves are dog-eared to absolute 
made to leave for a while his suspended coffin and walk | destruction, only to be reproduced in more imposing and 
before us a splendid impostor. Let no one be deterred | enduring forms. It is an even chance for immortality be- 
from taking up the King of the Hurons by the fear of | tween Milton and Mother Goose; and the great poem of 
meeting with another tale of scalps and squaws, full of the Queen of Hearts, which Canning has shown to be an 
big speeches to the Great Spirit and tedious trails through | epic, will probably survive the greater number of those 
interminable forests,—it is a charming novel of home-bred | works which mankind have agreed in regarding as im- 





virtues and cheerful firesides, and will tend to raise still 
higher the reputation of its author. 





Sacrep Scenes anyp Cuaracters. By J. 7’. Headley, 
author of the “Sacred Mountains,” etc. New York. 
Baker & Scribner. 1850. 


The chief merit of this work, which is another of the 
pretty and pious publications of Mr. Headley, consists in 
the very excellent paper and glittering binding which the 
enterprise of Messrs. Baker and Scribner have given to 
it. Had Mr. Headley done as well as his publishers, 
there would have been nothing better in its way, among 
the gift-books of the season. As it is, we must admit, 
that it is vastly superior in all respects to many of the 
annuals, although the illustrations are rather below the 
usual style of Darley, who having a reputation to lose, 
should be more cautious in his designs. The incidents of 
Scripture which form the materiel of the volume seem to 
have been chosen by Mr. Headley with an eye solely to 
their picturesqueness, and the occasion afforded by each 
for the display of an antithetical and turgid style, which 
we do not admire and sometimes cannot comprehend. 

The book is for sale by Morris & Brother. 





Tue War Wits Mexico. By R. 8S. Ripley, Major U. 
S. A., &c., &c. In two volumes. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1849. 


To pronounce upon the merits of these volumes as a 
reliable history of the late War with Mexico would re- 
quire a far more careful comparison of the narrative with 
official documents than we have been able to make. The 
high character of Major Ripley as an officer and a gen- 
tleman, furnishes, however, a sufficient guaranty of the 
accuracy of his work. The correct and lucid style of 
the author bears evident marks of caution, and the gen- 
eral tone of the volumes is pleasing. So many incom- 
plete and loosely-written histories of the War with Mex- 


perishable. Not to enter more fully, however, upon this 
important question, we cordially commend to our juven- 
ile friends “ Farry TaLEs FROM ALL Nations” which 
they may get at the book-store of Morris & Brother. 


Tue Boston Boox. 


We greet this established favourite, just published by 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields, with pleasure. Eight years have 
elapsed since the last volume appeared ; and the editor of 
the present states that there has been a very general de- 
mand for anew issue. Perhaps no city in the union could 
furnish such excellent material for an annual of this kind ; 
its design being to embody recent and highly-finished spe- 
cimens of metropolitan literature. We find in the table 
of contents, the names of some of our best writers— 
either natives or residents of Boston and the vicinity. 
The professional gentlemen are largely drawn upon and 
shine among the wits and moralists. The Boston Book 
for 1850 is a counterpart in regard to typography, paper 
and arrangement, of the three preceding volumes. The 
work is made up of original and selected contributions. 
Webster, Everett, Hawthorne, Whipple, Quincy and 
others appear as eloquent prose writers; and there are 
poetic gems by Longfellow, Sprague, Pierpont, Whittier 
and other eastern bards. In a literary point of view, the 
Boston Book is the most valuable and attractive annual 
of the season. It is embellished with a view of the 
Fountain in the Common. Dr. Holmes has contributed 
a new poem; and there are several favorite pieces by 
other authors, which we are glad to see enshrined in so 
handsome and permanent a shape. 


eee 


ALIcE AND Puese Carey, better known as THe Si1s- 
TERS OF THE West, have been often recognised in our 
columns, as among the most promising children of Genius 
the country boasts. The artless and gushing melody of 
their song, the purity and freshness of their sentiments, 





ico have been issued from the press since Peace has been 


associated as they are with the thought of youth and 
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spontaneous culture, shed a rare halo of interest around | 
their effusions. Their muse is devoted to religious and | 
domestic themes: graceful in versification, elevated in 
tone and genuine in feeling,—they are now collected in a 
beautiful volume, published by Moss and Brother, Phila- 
delphia. As a gift-book or memorial of taste and affec- 
tion, it is worthy of high commendation. 


A System or Ancient AnD Mepi@vat Grocrapny, 
for the use of Schools and Colleges. By CHar.es 
Antuon, LL.D. &c.,&c., &c. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1850. 





Professor Anthon well says in the preface to the pres- 
ent work, that Ancient Geography and History are “ two | 
branches of education that ought never to be separated.” | 
The student of the Latin and Greek languages may read | 
Czsar and Xenophon without having any clear notion of | 
the Invasion of Gaul or the Retreat of the Ten Thou- | 
sand, and it is only by a collation of events with places | 
that an accurate perception of history can be had. The | 
time has come when it is not considered all that is ne-| 
cessary in the study of the humanities to render the con- | 
text into English—inquiries of the most interesting kind, 
with regard to differences in national character, the ope- 
ration of physical causes upon men collectively, arise on 
every hand. In such investigations, Professor Anthon’s 
volume will be a most valuable assistant. It has been 
compiled with a constant reference to the best authorities | 
and presents all that could be desired as a geographical | 
companion to the classics. 


Tue History oF EnGiand from the Invasion of Julius 
Cesar to the Abdication of James the Second, 1688. 
By David Hume, Esq. Boston. Phillips, Sampson, 
and Company, 1849. 


The sensation created by Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land induced a most respectable Boston House to bring 
forth a new, handsome and cheap edition of Hume, the 
only work of permanent value treating on English His- 
tory prior to the reign of James II; so that when Macau- 
lay’s History shall have been completed, they will be 
able to offer to the public an entire and uniform series, 
embracing the whole history of England from the Roman 
invasion nearly to the present day. Each work will be 
finished in six volumes, neatly printed. Four volumes 
of Hume have already appeared in this form, and the 
remaining two may be shortly looked for. All persons 
who wish to get a good and cheap copy of this standard 
author will do well to purchase this edition, which can 
be obtained in Richmond, at the store of G. M. West & 
Brother. 


A Copious anp Critica, Eneuisn Latin Lexicon, 
Founded on the German Latin Dictionary of Dr. Charles 
Ernest Georges. By the Rev. Joseph Esmond Riddle 
and the Rev. Thomas Kerchever Arnold. &c., &c. &c. 
First American Edition, carefully revised by Charles 
Anthon, LL. D. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1849, 


It is enough to read the title page of the volume before 
us to be assured that it is a thorough and complete En- 
glish-Latin Lexicon. Arnold and Anthon are names that 
have obtained a world-wide celebrity for classical attain- 
ments, and the public may safely take on trust any books 
they may put forth in this department of literature. The 





name of the original German compiler, Georges, is fa- 


miliar to the student of ancient languages as that of a 
learned critic and profound scholar. We are sure the 
excellent purpose which this volume is designed to serve, 
in the higher institutions of learning and ‘n we closet of 
the philologist, will give it a sale commensur «te with the 
expense attending its publication and its own nigh merits, 


A History or Spanisu Literature. By Grorce 
Ticknor. In Three Volumes. New York: Harper& 
Brothers. 1849. 

We have little hesitation in saying that we regard this 
work as one of the most excellent and valuable pub- 
lications ever issued from the American press. There 
is a finish in the style, and a completeness in the execu- 
tion of the design pursued, that leave the general reader 
and the student of European letters nothing to desire. 
What Prescott has done for the court of Spain and the 
colonial enterprise of her citizens in past ages, Mr. Tick- 
nor has done for her literature ; and the two authors will 
hereafter be mentioned in honorable juxtaposition when- 
ever Spanish history is passed in review. The work of 
Mr. Ticknor is much more elaborate, and of course more 
satisfactory, than the treatise of Sismondi, and will doubt- 
less be adopted as the standard authority on the subject. 


—_—— 


We continue to receive from Messrs. Nash & Wood- 
house, the Richmond agents, the republications of the 
English Reviews and Blackwood’s Magazine, issued by 
Leonard Scott & Co., New York. Were any commen- 
dation of ours at all necessary to insure a long circula- 
tion for these works, it would not be withheld, but we are 
sure that the American public fully appreciate and en- 
courage them. Although strongly in favor of an inter- 
national copyright, we would willingly see their circula- 
tion among us increased tenfold, for theirs is the sterling 
ore of literature, not the tawdry tinsel which is so much 
purchased by the million. If instead of the numerous 
“cheap” periodicals of the day, which pervert the taste 
and weaken the mental faculties of thousands of readers, 
compensating for time wasted in their perusal by the last 
mode de Paris, these reviews were on the tables of our 
educated women and in the hands of reading men, we 
should soon have a better literature of our own, for the 
encouragement of substantial excellence at home would 
be stimulated thereby, and American magazines which 
aim at a higher standard would no longer be “ caviare to 
the general.” There is another reason why these publi- 
cations should be read in America—that they afford us 
the best information on European politics and science 
that can be obtained anywhere, allowance being readily 
made of course for the party bias of each organ. Since 
the birth of the North British, a new feature has been in- 
troduced into review literature—the discussion of all top- 
ics arising out of the great question of evangelical reli- 
gion. This work accordingly contains in each number a 
paper on some such subject from the pens of the most 
distinguished dissenting clergymen of Scotland. 





Erratum.—On Page 1, 24 lines from the top, after the 
word ocean, insert “and we must command it,” so that 
the sentence shall read— 

“Even if a ship canal through Nicaragua be completed, 
the pathway is still over the broad ocean, and we must 
command it, either through our own power, or through 
the amity of others.” 














